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FRONT: Vincent Price as Dr. Malcolm Wells in THE 
BAT (1958), available from Sinister Cinema. 


INSIDE: Vincent paints a portrait of a previous VIDEO 
WATCHDOG subject (Barbara Steele), in 
Warner Home Video's THE PIT AND THE 
PENDULUM (1962)— and signs it to you! 


BACK: A classic portrait from THE BAT. 


DAVID DEL VALLE is a film historian and 
archivist based in Beverly Hills, California. 
He has hosted a dozen episodes of SINISTER 
IMAGE, a public access cable program 
devoted to horror film personalities, and 
workedas the unit publicist of Vincent Price’s 
1987 film, THE OFFSPRING. He has written 
for FILMS& FILMING and CINEFANTASTIQUE, 
and is currently taping episodes of a new 


interview show. 


G. MICHAEL DOBBS is our new Animation 
correspondent. He has been working onthe 
authorized biography of Max Fleischer for 
more years than he cares to admit, and 
contributes regularly to ANIMATO. 


Videodróm, Zossener Str. 20, 1000 Berlin 
61, Germany. 


TIM LUCAS is currently editing THE VIDEO 
WATCHDOG BOOK, which will be published 
in September by Video Watchdog. Heis also 


preparing a retrospective of Drive-In movies 
for the 1992 Mystfest in Pordenone, Italy. 


SIMONE ROMANO writes regularly for 
EUROPEAN TRASH CINEMA and the Italian 
zine CINEMA ZERO. Heis currently research- 
ingabook-length directory of Eurotrash film 
personalities. 


ERIK SULEV reviews the new Russ Meyer 


video releases for HIGHBALL #1 and ONCE 
UPON A TIME IN CHINA for ASIAN TRASH 
CINEMA #2. He also runs the mail-order 
service White Dragon Video (see Addresses). 


GRAF HAUFEN is the co-publisher/editor of 
SPLATTING IMAGE, an amazing German- 
language magazine about horror and 
exploitation films. Write for details to 
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THE WATCHDOG BARKS 


HONESTLY can'tremember 
a time of life when | was not aware 
of Vincent Price. Whether my first 
encounter was atthe movies or on 
television, | don't remember, but something he did 
sufficiently impressed me so that—at some tender 
age, when my perception of the world was much 
smaller—I consulted the Cincinnati telephone direc- 
tory and dialled the Vincent Price listed therein. My 
mother walked by and, when | excitedly told her what 
| was doing, the phone was taken away from me. 
Naive? Perhaps. Young? Definitely. But even then, | 
knew that there could be only one Vincent Price. 
Jump ahead to June 1973. | went to the movies 
one Tuesday night with a friend to catch the final 
showing of THEATRE OF BLOOD at the RKO Albee 
Theatre. Earlier that day, | had arranged a pass with 
the manager's office, but we arrived to find that no 
pass had been left. After a few minutes of penniless 
exasperation with the usher, the boxoffice cashier 
suddenly remembered transferring my call to the 
manager that afternoon, and waved us through. We 
saw THEATRE OF BLOOD (and its unseemly sup- 
porting feature, Woody Allen's EVERYTHING YOU 
ALWAYS WANTED TO KNOW ABOUT SEX... BUT 
WERE AFRAID TO ASK) and the next day, something 
told me to write a formal Thank You to that cashier, 
so | did. A few days later, | received a letter in return. 
| wrote back, and... Sixteen months later, we were 
engaged. Sixteen years later, we started this maga- 
zine—which, as you see, might never have existed if 
not for Vincent Price. Today Donna and | live in an 
area of town called Price Hill. A coincidence, of course 
but, as I've said before, we respect coincidences 
around here. 
I was fortunate enough to meet my favorite star in 
the summer of 1976, while he was rehearsing for a 
Kenley Players production of DAMN YANKEES in Day- 
ton, Ohio. He graciously received me and another 
friend in his dressing room, where for twenty minutes 
he patiently answered questions about his bittersweet 
experience of working with Michael Reeves on 
WITCHFINDER GENERAL (1968), and a disaster 


THIS Pu DIDN'T LIKE 


RESERVED 
FOR YOU! | 


NC 


United Artists 


whose memoryhe preferredto eliminate: Mario Bava's 
DR. GOLDFOOT AND THE GIRL BOMBS (1966). 
While waiting our turn to speak with him, we watched 
Mr. Price rehearse a song-and-dance number, and 
observed with special pleasure his warminterplay with 
his fellow actors, whose median age was perhaps 21. 
At the age of 65, Vincent Price stood out not merely 
as a celebrity, but also as the most enthusiastic and 
approachable member of the troupe. 

Like actors, magazines have distinct personali- 
ties. While watching numerous Vincent Price movies 
in preparation for this issue, l've corne to appreciate 
just how much VW's personality has been inspired by 
his example. After all, isn't this magazine designed for 
connoisseurs of the art of fantastic video, for witty 
recluses who pine for lost footage or lost movies the 
way Mr. Poe longed for the lost Lenore? 

But why stand here, talking on the doorstep? This 
issueisa party, and you'reallinvited. There willbe food 
and drink and... ghosts. So quick! turn the page—or 
you might be late for your own funeral! 


€60606000600000000000000000000000000000000009€9 Tim Lucas 
a ee Annee 
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"Doc Bites 


Van Helsing (Peter Cushing) 
stakes Dracula's vampire brides 
more neatly in Warner's HORROR 
OF DRACULA laserdisc. 


FOOTAGE AT STAKE 


| just watched my new Warner 
Home Video laserdisc copy of 
HORROR OF DRACULA (1958), 
one of my all-time favorite horror 
pics, and was annoyed to discover 
that it wasn't complete. | was hop- 
ing it would include the extra disin- 
tegration shot that is reportedly 
present in the French version, but 
my hopes weren't so high that its 
exclusion bothered me. But | was 
surprised to find a shot missing 
that was present in the domestic 
VHS release. About 55m into the 
picture, Van Helsing (Peter Cush- 
ing) drives a stake into Lucy (Carol 
Marsh); the VHS version shows a 
closeup of blood bubbling up 
around the stake—as did the theat- 
tical version—yet the shot is not 
included on the laserdisc. Despite 
the letterboxed titles and end cred- 


its, this seems to be the same 
source material used for the VHS 
version, since Reel Two has the 
same negative spotting. I've seen 
this shot deleted from television 
broadcasts but, after Warner's 
BRAIN THAT WOULDN'T DIE fi- 
asco, you'd think they'd steer clear 
of edited prints. 

Another missing shot that irks 
me concerns Criterion's WEST SIDE 
STORY (1961). At the beginning of 
the fight in which Bernardo is killed 
by Tony, thereis a shotof Bernardo 
tossing his knife back and forth 
between his hands. The shot was in 
the theatrical version, the TV ver- 
sion, and the CBS/Fox VHS and 
laserdisc versions... but it is not 
included on the Criterion disc! Odd, 
considering that Criterion's transfer 
was supervised by Robert Wise...! 

—R. Shaw 
Danville, CA 


LET RHINO RECALCULATE 


Rhino Video's 3-D ROBOT 
MONSTER has been seriously ed- 
ited. The scene where the little girl 
isfound deadhas beenremoved, at 
the cost of important dialogue like 
*| wish I'd played house with her 
more often.” Dialogue is also miss- 
ing from the exchange between Ro- 
Man and the boy (i.e., “Your father 
must be a brilliant scientist"). 


The romantic scene has been 
interspersed with shots of Ro-Man 
wandering the countryside, and the 
kiss is now in slow-motion! 

Sound effects—like splashing 
after “Can I have a little water?”— 
and comic dialogue (“Maybe | 
should make a date with the girl”) 
have been added, and a black box 
is superimposed over the dress- 
tearing scene. Lastly, the end title 
has been replaced with an ad for 
other 3-D Rhino titles. 

—Paul B. Case 
Lakewood, CA 


EMANUELLE, 
QUEEN OF RETITLINGS 


EMANUELLE THE QUEEN 
[aka EMANUELLE, QUEEN OF 
SADOS; Secrets Erotiques 
d'Emanuelle, 1976—Vw 8:7] has 
also been retitled EMANUELLE’S 
DAUGHTER by a number of US 
video companies, including Gen- 
esis Home Video, Inc. | once 
asked Gordon Mitchell if Aristide 
Massaccesi (“Joe D'Amato”) had 
anything to do with the film and he 
said No, that it was a completely 
Greek production. Mitchell is very 
aware of Massaccesi, having known 
his father, and having worked with 
theman both as a camera operator 
and director of photography. 
Massaccesi shot quite a number of 
Westerns for director Demofilo 
Fidani at Mitchell's Cave Studios 
outside Rome. 

—Bill Connolly 
SPAGHETTI CINEMA 
Hollywood, CA 


SNUFF TRUFFLING 


The disembowelling scene cut 
from mostversions of Wes Craven's 
LAST HOUSE ON THE LEFT 
(1972) appears at the end of Karl 
Martine and Andrej Kostenko's 
CONFESSIONS OF ABLUE MOVIE 
STAR: THE EVOLUTION OF SNUFF 


(1976), a German-made exposé of 
violent pornography released here 
by Intervision in the early days of 
home video. The footage is pre- 
sented as an excerpt from a real 
snuff movie, with a Biker (wearing 
abag over his head!) posing as one 
of the guys who filmed it! 
—Marc Morris 
London, England 


BLADE RIDER: REVENGE OF THE 
INDIAN NATION (Reel World 
Productions, $9.99) its a com- 
pilation of three episodes of 
Larry Cohen's NBC-TV West- 
emseries, BRANDED(1965-66), 
starring Chuck Connors. Cohen 
is prominently credited on the 
box, and the direction is attrib- 
uted to “Harris, McEveety, and 
Reisner”—like a law firm! 


BODY GAMES, shownrecently on 
Cinemax and Showtime, is 
Jean-Frangois Davys La De- 
bauché (“The Debauched,” 
1970), starring Franco regulars 
Michel Lemoine and Olivier 
Mathot, as well as Corinne 
Jeantet and Denise Rolland. 


THE HERITAGE OF CALIGULA— 
AN ORGY OF SICK MINDS 
(Magnum Video) is an extrava- 
gant new moniker for Joel Reed's 
notorious BLOODSUCKING 
FREAKS (aka THE INCREDIBLE 
TORTURE SHOW, 1978). 


THE INSIDERS (Southwest Film & 
Video) is actually Lee Frost's 
POLICEWOMEN, a 1974 Crown- 
International production avail- 
able under its original title frorn 
VCI. The film stars Sondra 
Currie as a lady cop infiltrating 
anall-female criminal gang. The 
99m film co-stars Jeannie Bell 


and William Smith; VCI's origi- 
nal poster art box is replaced 
here with a newly shot photo- 
graph of two models. 


MAD JAKE (Malo Video) is the Ca- 
nadian video release title of 
Tucker Johnston's BLOOD 
SALVAGE [VW 3:9-10]. The 
source printand 1.33 full-screen 
transfer are excellent, but this 
mono tape does not retain the 
film's original Ultra Stereo 
soundtrack. 


THE MAESTRO (Quality Video, 
$59.95) is Brian DePalma's 
HOME MOVIES (1979), star- 
ring Kirk Douglas, NancyAllen, 
Keith Gordon, and Vincent 
Gardenia. This low-budget 
comedy, only marginally better 
than his others, was made by 
DePalma during a year's pro- 
fessorship at Sarah Lawrence 
College to give his students 
some hands-on experience in 
actual film production. It was 
originally distributed by Warner 
Bros., and the box contains 
critical accolades from Pauline 
Kael and The New York Herald. 


THE WAILING (HGV Video) is 
Riccardo Freda s MURDER 
OBSESSION [L’ossessione 
che uccide, 1980], originally 
released by Wizard Video as 
FEAR. This version is approxi- 
mately 5m longer than Wizard's 
out-of-print edition, and re- 
stores a nightmare sequence of 
Silvia Dionisio encountering a 
giant spider and other strange 
figures. This footage was previ- 
ously available in English only 
on subtitled Venezuelan cas- 
settes. Unfortunately, the color 
is washed-out and the contrast is 
poorer than on the Wizard tape. 


[Thanks to Mike Accomando, 
Stephen R. Bissette, John Charles, 
Donald Farmer, Craig Ledbetter and 
James Singer.] 
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Video Around the World 


The Light 
at the Bottom 
of the Barrel 


A NOTE ON TIMINGS 


The timings listed for the follow- 
ing NTSC tapes reflect only the length 
of the film itself, and do not include 
such ephemera as video company 
logos, FBI warnings, supplementary 
trailers, or MPAA ratings certificates. 
The only exceptions to this rule are 
FREDDY'S DEAD and THE RAPTURE, 
in which the soundtrack is first heard 
while the distributor's logo is still 
onscreen. 


AROUSED!! 


1966, Something Weird Video, 
$23.00 ppd., 73m 40s 


ANYC detective (Steve Hollister) 
solicits the help of a lesbian hooker 
(Djanine Lenon) to capture the killer 
responsible for slaying her lover 
and other working girls. (“I know 
how you feel," a veteran detective 
consoles him atone murder scene. 
“First one of these things l ever saw 
was in three suitcases... and we 
never found the head!") The faults 
of this well-photographed nudie- 
thriller showup mostly in hindsight, 
thanks to the technical ambition of 
Anton Holden, who directed, wrote 
and edited the film. Holden is more 
artist than hack; he periodically 
interrupts the killings with freeze- 
frames and flashback dialogue, so 
that the violence is always second- 
aryto the guiding psychology of the 
assassin, and he creates some re- 
spectably tense sequences—in- 
cluding a nice one in an elevator 
shaft—before building to a grisly 
tetribution finale à la MANIAC 
(1981). On the negative side, the 
plot makes no attempt to outwit 
even the dullest viewer, and Holden 
couldn't resist letting his virile 


detective (appropriately named 
* Johnny") take time out frorn his 
investigation to “cure” his partner 
of her sexual preference. The story 
was co-authored by Richard [B.] 
Shull, wholater acted in such genre 
fare as SSSSSSS! (1973), THE 
BIG BUS (1976), and HEART- 
BEEPS (1981). Beforeentering into 
such mainstream fare, Shull acted 
inatleast one other nudie, WATCH 
THE BIRDIE (c. 1967), the trailer 
for which appears on Something 
Weird's mind-boggling previews 
compilation TWISTED SEX, VOL- 
UME 1 (also $23.00 ppd). 
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Domesticated papa Belial cooks 
some pasta in BASKET CASE 3: 
THE PROGENY. 


BASKET CASE 3: 
THE PROGENY 


1991, MCA Universal Home Video, 
HF/S/CC/NSR, 89m 29s 


Duane and Belial, the Bradley 
Twins, return in this perversely 
charming second sequel to Frank 
Henenlotter's 1982 cult favorite. 
Co-scripted by Henenlotter and 
former FANGORIA editor Robert 
“Uncle Bob” Martin, this latest epi- 
sode unreels like a cheerfully divert- 
ing freaksapoppin, padding the 
sheerest of storylines with a cata- 
logue of merry misshapenness. 
This time, Granny Ruth (Annie Ross) 
caravans her entire freakshow— 
including Duane (Kevin van Hen- 
tenryck), Belial and his expectant 
blob of a wife—to a New England 
mansion presided over by her tow- 
ering, multi-armed, electronics ge- 
nius son, appropriatelynamed Hal. 
When Mrs. Belial gives birth to a 
most uneven dozen, her hungry 
litter is abducted by two local depu- 
ties hoping to lure Belial, now a 
seven-figure “Dead or Alive” poster 
boy. A predictably outrageous fi- 
nale finds Belial outfitted with a 
mechanical body to exact his pa- 


temal revenge. GORGO it's not, 
but it's more fun and better-acted 
than BASKETCASE 2. There's also 
anice cameo by Dorothy Strongin, 
who played the prostitute Jacquel- 
ine in the original film, asa fast food 
cashier. The film to tape transfer on 
the screener we viewed was slightly 
dark, and the soundtrack a bit low, 
but the compositions—which were 
probably modelled for the home 
screen—appear to be unimpaired. 


THE DOLPHIN 


1987, Fox Lorber Home Video, HF, 
$79.95, 105m 45s 


Walter Lima Jr. wrote and di- 
rected this film—the onscreen title 
is O Ele Boto—based on the Bra- 
zilian legend of the bota, a dolphin 
who assumes the form of a man to 
seduce the wives and daughters of 
men that fish their waters. The 
mocking “laughter” of dolphins 
helped inspire this legend in barren 
South American fishing towns, but 
it is never heard in this film, which 
is less concerned with the motiva- 
tions of legend than its tormenting 
effects. The film begins with Teresa 
(Cássia Kiss) making love with a 
man in the ocean, and giving birth 
toaninfantwho becomes a dolphin 
before the midwife's eyes and is 
carried back to the sea. The inci- 
dent makes Teresa a social out- 
cast, held to blame for her town's 
empty waters (her *husband" and 
“son” have eaten all the fish), and the 
remaining story involves Teresa's 
search for a normal life and the 
coming-of-age of her sister, who 
may also be approached by the 
bota. There are several nice 
scenes—including a shot of Teresa 
embracing empty air taken straight 
out of Bava's THE WHIP AND THE 
BODY [La frustra e il corpo, 
1963]—but this romantic and sen- 
sual work never quite gels. Disap- 
pointingly, we are never shown the 
bota's spout, which we're told he 
hides, while in human form, under 


his hat! The time listed on the box 
is 95m, eleven minutes shorter than 
the film's actual length. A modest 
letterbox disappears from the 
screen after the first few minutes, 
and the film is in Portuguese with 
*Easy View" (yellow) subtitles. 


DR. SEX 


1960, Something Weird Video, 
$23.00 ppd., 62m 8s 


A true curio. Unlike the myriad 
European films of its era which 
posed as US productions, here is 
an American film—shot entirely 
in LA— pretending to be an /tal- 
ian production. Director *Theo 
Mikacecci" is in fact Ted V. Mikels 
(THE CORPSE GRINDERS), who 
can be seen watching a stripper in 
one scene. In this nudie anthology, 
three sexologists—Dr. Sex, Dr. 
Lovejoy, and Dr. Schmutz—com- 
pare and discuss their most bizarre 
case studies. A man turns into a 
poodle in order to watch his “mis- 
tress” undress; a departmentstore 
window-dresser derives pleasure 
from undressing mannikins; a 
man's newly-purchased house is 
haunted by “naked vimmen” who 
do his housework. There is also a 
non-fantastic segment about an 
exhibitionist who works as an 
artist's model—but, discovering 
that her employer paints only ab- 
stracts and has nointerestin ogling 
her, becomes a stripper instead. 
The segment closes with an end- 
less, brain-numbing strip, present 
only to flesh the film out to feature 
length. Not erotic in the least, but 
imaginative and full of wry Yiddish 
humor; it's not unlike a nudie varia- 
tion on Corman's LITTLE SHOP 
OF HORRORS. A jazz instrumental 
accompanying the film's first strip- 
tease is identical, note for note, to 
Mel Leven's famous song “Cruella 
De Ville” from Walt Disney's 101 
DALMATIANS—which was re- 
leased the following year! (Lift, co- 
incidence, or connection?) 
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Lisa Zane finds Freddy Krueger (Robert Englund) a bit overextended in 
FREDDY 'S DEAD: THE FINAL NIGHTMARE. 


EVIL CLUTCH 


1988, Rhino Home Video, HF/S, 
$79.95, 84m 48s 


This Italian Troma import— 
originally Notte nel bosco (“Night 
in the Woods”)—follows a young 
vacationing couple (Coralina 
Tessoni and Diego Riba), en route 
to the Alps, into the depths of a 
haunted forest. Among the locals 
they meet are a seductress (Elena 
Cantarone) whose vagina is a cas- 
trating turkey-clawed jack-in-a-box; 
her father (Luciano Crovato), a 
storyteller in aviator goggles and a 
lab coat who speaks through a 
creepy voice-synthesizer; a pan of 
living, infectiousink that leaps when 
sprinkled with cocaine; and a 
crusty-faced, bile-barfing corpse 
named “Fango” (Stefano Molinari)! 
It's gory enough to be taken seri- 
ously by the lowest common de- 
nominator, but more sophisticated 
viewers will embrace this as a rabid 
spoof of everything splatterhounds 
hold sacred, fromArgento and Fulci 
to THE EVIL DEAD. Marco Isoli's 


Steadicam photography grabs the 
viewer by the lapels like a madman 
demanding, “Look at me!"—there 
are POV shots without point-of- 
view, the camera's eyeline tends to 
hover about twelve inches from the 
ground, and an array of distorting 
lenses is demonstrated. The heavily- 
accented English dubbing—re- 
corded in Rome—provides addi- 
tional hilarity (Crovato says his vo- 
calsynthesizer makes him talk “like 
arowboat,” meaning “robot”). On 
the plus side, the special makeup 
effects are startling and Adriano 
Vitale's score provides a touch of 
elegance. Andreas Marfori's script 
reveals a nicely fevered imagina- 
tion but, as a director, he could use 
the cold compress of discipline. 
The end credits reveal that parts of 
this film were shot at the Centro 
Sperimentale di Cinernatografica 
Studio, which suggests that it was— 
at least in part—a student effort. 
EVIL CLUTCH was released to US 
theaters in an R-rated version; 
Rhino's unrated tape marks the 
film's full-strength debut. 


FREDDY'S DEAD: 
THE FINAL NIGHTMARE 


1991, Columbia/TriStar, HF/S/SS/CC, 
NSR (VHS), 89m 


The sixth (and assuredly final) 
ELM STREET outing focuses ona 
young psychologist (Liza Zane), 
tormented by recurring night- 
mares, who encounters a group of 
Springwood dream warriors while 
doing volunteer work ata teen shel- 
ter. To lend this non-plot a thin 
thread of continuity, it is learned 
that one of these characters is the 
long-lost child of Freddy Krueger— 
but who? The supporting cast in- 
cludes Tom and Roseanne Arnold, 
Johnny Depp, and Alice Cooper 
(as Freddy's abusive dad), which 
demonstrates what's wrong with 
this picture: it doesn't contain a 
single ounce of reality. The film 
never wakes up; the “conscious” 
scenes are numb, stocked with 
celebrity guests, and over before 
they begin, whereas the “night- 
mare” footage is super-lucid (i.e., 
overdone) and unbalances the 
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movie with epic rock video overin- 
dulgence. Far from being a con- 
vincing threat or even an enjoyable 
bogeyman, Robert Englund's 
“Freddy Krueger” much more 
closely resembles that crass TV 
buffoon in ROBOCOP (1987) who 
responds to everything with “I'll 
buy that for a dollar.” This movie 
doesn't save “the best for last,” as 
theads proclaim, butit's notas bad 
as 2 or 4, either; it's a cotton candy 
haunted house. There is no appar- 
ent image loss and, of course, the 
theatrical 3-D *Freddy Vision" cli- 
max is presented flat, with lots of 
silly dimensional gesturing, à la 
SCTV's *Dr. Tongue's House of 
Pancakes." The closing theme 
(available on Metal Blade Records) 
is sung by Iggy Pop, of all people. 
The box mistakenly times the film 
at 96m. 


THE PEOPLE UNDER THE 
STAIRS 


1991, MCA Universal Home Video, 
D/HF/S/SS/CC, NSR,101m 28s 


Overthepasttwo decades, Wes 
Craven's horror films have been 
divided between commercial quick- 
ies and serious examinations of the 
national conscience; despite its 
faults, this maybe his mostimpres- 
sive State of the Union Address 
since THE HILLS HAVE EYES 
(1977). When the penniless and 
ailing black occupants of an ob- 
scenely run-down tenement build- 
ing areserved with eviction papers, 
a boy named “Fool” (Brandon 
Adams) teams with his sister's boy- 
friend (Ving Rhames) to rob the 
suburban home of their evil land- 
lords (Everett McGill and Wendy 
Robie— “Ed and Nadine Hurley" of 
TWIN PEAKS). Trapped inside the 
security-tight walls of this decadent 
house, our two Robin Hoods wit- 
ness themalignantevils underlying 
the well-guarded illusion of subur- 
ban prosperity—suppression, sla- 
very, child abuse, incest, even can- 


nibalism. This is an extremely well- 


written and well-paced fable, caus- 
tic and dark, but also adventurous, 
warm, and life-affirming. There is, 
alas, a mild aftertaste of conces- 
Sion about it; McGill is superbly 
menacing in his full-body leather 
outfit, but his cartoonish “takes” 
after each head-blow suggest that 
the film was “camped-up” to keep 
the MPAA off its back. The image 
appearsto beintact, suggesting an 
“unmasked” transfer of a 1.85: 1 or 
1.66:1 feature; the extra image at 
the bottom of the screen is com- 
promising only during the scene of 
a character being given a scalding 
hot bath—it's obvious that the 
steam is coming from outside the 
tub. Clearly Craven's best-written 
film, but we wish the original ending 
(asymmetrical, second Tarot card 
reading in which “Fool” is renamed 
“King,” removed at the behest of 
preview audiences) had been re- 
stored for video. 


POISON 


1990, Fox Lorber Video, HF, $89.95, 
85m 5s 


Themes of fantasy abound in 
this intriguing anthology, which 
presents three stories in a fluidly 
intertwining arrangement from 
whicha pattern ultimately emerges. 
“Hero,” presented in the style ofa 
TV crime documentary, examines 


neighborhood memories of a 
strange masochistic child who 
mysteriously disappeared after 
shooting his abusive father, “Hor- 
ror” is a B&W venereal horror 
Parody about a scientist who un- 
leashes a plague by swallowing a 
phial of synthesized “sex drive,” 
and “Homo” is a rather more se- 
tious portrait of homosexual rituals 
and obsessions set in a French 
prison. Written and directed by 
Todd Haynes, whose SUPER- 
STAR: THE KAREN CARPENTER 
STORY was a scathing pop satire 
with an all-Barbie doll cast, this film 
became the target of much contro- 
versy because of its homoerotic 
third segment, which was inspired 
by the works of Jean Genet. What- 
ever you've heard, this is not a 
hardcore gay film; it isn’t rated, but 
it contains no explicit footage, and 
its main erotic distinction is a will- 
ingness to light and look at men's 
bodies in ways that the mainstream 
cinema has reserved for the bodies 
of women. Haynes displays remark- 
able visual confidence, but is less 
assured as a storyteller. The un- 
conventional approach he takes is 
admirable, but the hilarious, queasy 
overtones of the two parodies do 
not mesh well with the dark sobri- 
ety of the Genet material, despite 
the social outcasts they share in 
common. Nevertheless, bythe time 


Wendy Robie and daughter A.J. Langer have a domestic squabble in 
Wes Craven's THE PEOPLE UNDER THE STAIRS. 


the movie winds down, all three 
stories have been synchronized to 
a beautifully delineated, collective 
emotion: the feelings of transcen- 
dence thatcan accompanythe low- 
est points of human misery. It's an 
impressive live-action debut, and 
translates well to the video me- 
dium. POISON won theGrand Jury 
Prize at the 1991 Sundance Film 
Festival, but perhaps its most tell- 
ing accolade came from John 
Waters, who said “It restored my 
faith in youth.” 


THE RAPTURE 


1991, Columbia TriStar Home Video, 
HF/S/SS/CC, $89.95, 100m 7s 


Michael Tolkin wrote and di- 
rected this disarming film, based 
on his novel, which begins as a per- 
suasive fantasy about a woman's 
Christian rebirth, then gradually 
darkens into a devastating portrait 
of religious mania. Mimi Rogers is 
powerfully convincing as Sharon, a 
bored telephone operator who 
numbs her spiritual emptiness 
nightly with sexual experimenta- 
tion, enters into a relationship with 
a penitent hitman, and seeks to 
substantiate her existence by pur- 
suing whispered rumors of a Sec- 
ond Coming. Her discovery of a 
widespread unspoken awareness 
of the coming Judgment—sig- 
nalled by dreams of “The Pearl,” a 
vision of Earth-made-Heaven that 
is experienced by all true believ- 
ers—is treated with suspense, in- 
telligence, and the perfect degree 
of fantasyto encourage the viewer's 
own suspension of disbelief. Tolkin 
achieves something almost un- 
heard-of with his film debut, in that 
it's consistently surprising and sus- 
tains throughout its running time a 
powerful sense of odyssey. Where 
Sharon's journey ultimately takes 
her is a complete surprise, and 
Tolkin's complete success; many 
filmmakers have docurnented falls 
from grace, but to depict Hard 
Reality as another false floor of 


experience shows great courage 
and ability. (It helps that this daring 
work shows no signs of compro- 
mise, whichruins so many contern- 
porary Hollywood films.) While THE 
RAPTURE is perhaps too explicit to 
please hardline Christian viewers, 
its ultimate message is hopeful, 
encouraging of introspection, and 
fully in line with Biblical teachings. 
It doesn't preach to the converted; 
ituses anescapist medium to show 
that to adopt faith for escapist rea- 
sons is to waste the gift of life. 


A SMELL OF HONEY, 
A SWALLOW OF BRINE! 


Something Weird Video, $23.00 ppd. 


Stacey Walker (THE NOTORI- 
OUS DAUGHTER OF FANNY 
HILL) first strutted across the sala- 
cious screen in this unbelievable 
David F. Friedman production, 
about areceptionist who teases her 
boyfriend to the panty threshold, 
cries “Rape!” until he flees in a cold 
sweat, then laughs herself sick. 
Multiply that scenario times five, 
toss in a lesbian liaison for variety, 
and you have a good idea of what 
this film offers: minimal plot, maxi- 
mum entertainment. As soon as 
the film qualifies for feature length, 
Stacey finds a suitor who's even 
screwier than she is (he provides 
the qualifying “fantasy dream se- 
quences”), and the movie comes 
to one of the funniest screeching 
halts we've ever seen. Walker, de- 
scribed in the film's press materials 
as “a seething she-creature,” fills 
the bill perfectly with her haughty 
cackle and golden-arches eye- 
brows. Byron Mabe (who played 
one of THE DEFILERS [VW 10:11]) 
directed this BEW film under the 
name “B. Ron Elliott," and cin- 
ematographer Laszlo Kovacs (TAR- 
GETS and CLOSEENCOUNTERS 
OF THE THIRD KIND)is behind the 
“Art Radford” alias. One extended 
scene—of Walker driving some bar 
customers crazy with a torrid 
dance—features a soundtrack that 
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could almost pass for a Velvet Un- 
derground jam session. Something 
Weird has packaged the tape in an 
attractive color case that preserves 
the original squalid ad campaign. 
Gee, a new guilty pleasure—Dave, 
I knew you could do it! 


Ofall the film genres, anima- 
tion may have best been served by 
the video revolution. After years of 
benign neglect from historians, 
haphazard treatmentby television 
programmers and dismissal from 
critics, the release of so much ani- 
mation on video has allowed for 
its re-discovery by new audiences. 
Inthe past few years, names such 
as Tex Avery and Max Fleischer 
have become known to more than 
just a relative handful of anima- 
tion buffs thanks to the video re- 
lease of their work. There is still 
not enough attention paid to ani- 
mation by mainstream critics, 
though, and these reviews will 
attemptto call attention to current 
animation releases and to tapes still 
easily available for sale or rental. 


AMIGA WORLD: 
ANIMATION VIDEO 
VOLUME ONE 


1990, TechMedia Video, $19.95, 48m 


AMIGA WORLD: 
ANIMATION VIDEO 
VOLUME TWO 


1991, TechMedia Video, $24.95, 90m 


Considering industry trends, it's 
little wonder that many believe com- 
puter-aided animation will ulti- 
mately replace cel animation as we 
know it. The AMIGA WORLD tapes 
feature work from various amateur 
computer animators, and, despite 
the new technology, have all the 
strengths and weaknesses of any 
student film collection. VOLUME 


ONE isa chore to watch as most of 
the shorts are nolonger than one or 
two minutes and simply are exer- 
cises in movement and technique 
with few plots or characterizations. 
One can easily tire watching the 
samerollingball and chromereflec- 
tion techniques over and over. The 
work featured on the first tape is all 
from 1989, while the films from 
VOLUME TWO are from 1990. It's 
amazing to see what difference a 
year makes, as the second tape 
has honest-to-goodness little mov- 
ies on it! Most are no more than 
animated three-panel gags, but 
severalstand outas attempts to do 
something specific with the unique- 
ness of the medium. Bret Baker 
and Scott Wolrath's “Fossil Food 
Chain” and Michael Baily s“Mon- 
ster Eats Crackers” are both fun, 
inventive and visually interesting. 


CARTOON SCANDALS 


1987, Goodtimes Home Video, 
$9.95, 92m 


Still available in the bargain 
animation racks of many retailers, 
this tape purports to be a collection 
of theatrical animation which was 
either barred from television or cut 
severely. All of the shorts are un- 
expurgated, but one wonders why 
some of them are in this collection. 
The tape includes cartoons from 
the Fleischer, Famous, Lantz, 
Wamer, Van Buren, and (believe it 
or not) Disney Studios. All the ma- 
terial is considered public domain, 
and the print quality varies from 
very good to washed-outand splicy. 
While one doesn't have any doubt 
whythecartoons with ethnic stereo- 
types haven't been televised in the 
last 25 years (although they were 
shownin the Fifties andSixties), the 
“scandalous” theme of the tape is 
alittlemisleading about many titles. 
The Betty Boop cartoon *Be Hu- 
man" and the Van Buren Short 
*The Three Little Kittens" are 
included because of their supposed 
excess violence, while the Daffy 


A Balun beastie mugs for the camera in Fred Olen Ray's EVIL TOONS. 


Duck short “Daffy the Com- 
mand” is on the tape because 
rotoscoped footage of Adolf Hitler 
appears at the climax. This is ab- 
surd. An obscure Famous Studios 
short, “Sheep Shape,” stars a 
forgotten character named Blackie 
the Lamb who disguises himself as 
a woman for most of the film. The 
copy on the front cover of the box 
screams *Blackie the Lamb a 
Transvestite?” The Disney car- 
toon, *Mad Doctor" is a Mickey 
Mouse short that features some 
rather grisly torture gags. Disney 
was supposedly so upset with the 
finished product that it was never 
re-released, and the studio even 
denied its existence! While many 
animation fans would welcome the 
opportunity to see Lenny Bruce's 
“Thank You Masked Man,” there 
is no reason to include it on this 
tape. An animated adaptation of 
one of Bruce's routines, this car- 
toon was never intended to be 
shown on television! 


EVIL TOONS 


1991, Prism Home Video, HF/S, 
$79.95 (VHS), 89m 


Director Fred Olen Ray is one 
hell of anice guy, but he misses his 
mark with this attempt at a horror 


comedy. The conceit here is a sexy, 
horrific ROGER RABBIT as a car- 
toon demon terrorizes four young 
women in anold house. The anima- 
tion is limited in both movement 
and screen-time; there is no more 
than 10m of footage in which the 
Chas Balun-designed beast actu- 
ally appears. The rest of the time, 
the demon assumes the form of 
other characters. David Carradine's 
name is above the title, but he has 
about as much screen time as the 
animated demon. 


ASIA 
By Erik Sulev 


THE RAID 
1991 


Ching Siu Tung directed this 
Tsui Hark production, which dis- 
plays Hark's madcap sense of ad- 
venture and humor. An all-star cast 
(Leung Ka Fai, Jackie Cheung, 
Dean Shek and Joyce Godenzi) is 
assembled as a ragtag group of 
tebels organizes to destroy an 
emperor's poisonous gas plant in 
China. A weird combination of se- 
tial action and slapstick comedy— 
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notunlike RAIDERS OF THELOST 
ARK—Ching's film delivers some 
incredible adventure set-pieces and 
action sequences. Swordfights, 
waterlogged bi-planes, gangsters 
and musical numbers (!) all surface 
at one point or another! Leung and 
Gotenziare featuredas villains for a 
change and, when they're not plot- 
ting to conquer the world, they're 
mixed up in bedroom farces that 
seem to have drifted in from a 
vintage screwball comedy. Bizarre, 
energetic, and different. Available 
from White Dragon. 


ROBOTRIX 


1991, Long Shong 
(Taiwanese Mandarin language tape) 


Hong Kong porno queen Amy 
Yip stars as Linda, a police woman 
shot and killed during the kidnap- 
ping of an oil sheik, who finds her- 
self “reborn” when an enigmatic 
Japanese scientist transfers her 
thoughts into a lookalike robot— 
the EVE R27! Whatever this East- 
ern EVE OF DESTRUCTION lacks 
in-originality, it compensates in 
sheer craziness! EVE R27 is joined 
by the equally buxom robot ANNA 
to hunt down the crazed Ryuichi 
Yamamoto (!), a crazed scientist 
whose thoughts reside in his own 
super-cyborg, who is planning to 
conquer the world with his own 
robot legion! It's certainly dumb, 
but certain to becorne a favorite for 
fans of implausible violent action, 
science fiction comedy, and stud- 
dedleather bustiers. Only the Man- 
darin tape provides English-sub- 
titles, butitalso features a few minor 
cuts. Available from White Dragon. 


THE TANTANA 
1991, Universe Laser-disc 


The young and experienced 
Brother Dragon (Lam Ching Ying) 
dedicates himself to defeating 
Against-Nature Boy (Wu Ma), a 
tyrannical lad determined to upset 
the cosmic balance between Good 


and Evil. The prolific Samo Hung 
makes a minor appearance as the 
elderly yet deadly Master Gai-Lap, 
who teaches supernatural battle 
techniques to Brother Dragon, who 
is eventually revealed as the latest 
incarnation of the “Sharp-witted 
Buddha.” There's some great 
kung-fu, as usual, but pyrotech- 
nics and psychically-hurled objects 
(the bigger the better) are the pre- 
ferred forms of combat. Energetic 
and eyepopping entertainment, but 
not quite up to the slam-bang stan- 
dards these stars have set before 
(Lam in the MR. VAMPIRE series, 
Wu in ACHINESE GHOST STORY 
1 & 2, and Hung in DRAGONS 
FOREVER, WARRIORS TWO and, 
mostrecently, SKINNY TIGER AND 
FATTY DRAGON). 


GERMANY 
By Graf Hi 


FLUCHT VON DER 
TODESINSEL 


("Escape from Death Island ") 
1977, Movie Video, N/A 


This scarce Jess Franco WIP 
(womeninprison)film was released 
byaSwiss company, nowlong out- 
of-business and notorious for their 
catalogue of assorted sadistic films 
and cinematic trash. This grim tale 
of sexual torture, captivity, and es- 
cape—originally Frauen fuer 
Zellenblock 9 (*Women for 
Cellblock 97)—iscomplete, identical 
to the theatrical version, as opposed 
to CICs incomplete Canadian ver- 
sion, WOMEN IN CELLBLOC 9. 
Three girls are captured by the 
governmental forces for their sup- 
posed revolutionary activities and 
brought to a camp, led by sadistic 
female warden Loba (Dora Doll) 
and her chain-smoking associate 
Milton (a marvelously sick perfor- 
mance by Howard Vernon). They 
have some n-a-s-t-y torture de- 


vices on hand for their captives; in 
ascene missing from the cut version, 
ametal pipe containing a hungry rat 
is “inserted” in the vagina of Swiss 
sex star Karine Gambier. Once the 
prisoners escape, the film veers 
into surrealism with long nude 
chases through the jungle, a shoot- 
ing, and the removal of a bullet with 
the aid of two strips of grass! 


MOSQUITO DER 
SCHAENDER 


(‘Mosquito the Rapist”) 
1976, Video Medien Pool / ITT 
Contrast Video, N/A 


This bizarre Swiss film was re- 
leased on video in Germany years 
ago, when censorship was non- 
existent, so it's no wonder that it 
was released uncut. Released else- 
wherein the worldas BLOODLUST, 
it tells the supposedly true story of 
a bookkeeper (Werner Pochath), a 
deaf-mute since an abusive child- 
hood incident, whose fetish for dolls 
has alienated him from real people. 
He breaks into mortuaries to suck 
blood from dead bodies and steals 
body parts, which he keeps in his 
apartment. When a deranged girl 
(Ellen Umlauf) whom he secretly 
loves dies in a freak accident, he 
enshrines her stolen bodyand com- 
mits a double murder. Director 
Marijan Vajda uses this rather sick 
material to tella surprisingly touch- 
ing story, with a marvelous perfor- 
mance by Pochath. 


WILDE WEISER DES 
NACTEN WESTENS 


("Wild Gals of the Naked West”) 
1961, Focus Film und Video, 50 DM 


This rarely-seen early Russ 
Meyer nudie was recently shown on 
German TV and—what do you 
know?—released on cassette soon 
after! As far as | know, this was the 
first video release of this film, which 
is now (finally!) available in America 
from RM Video. Badly dubbed into 
German, it tells the story of a ghost 
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town and the folks that used to live 
in it. Meyer uses many scenes over 
and over again, but without the 
style and finesse of his later works. 
There is no real plot, and the 65m 
running time seems endless. Some 
dumb jokes are thrown in, but they 
don't help. Interesting only as an 
historical document of the devel- 
opment of a great director. 


ITALY 
By Simone Romano 


KYRA, LA SIGNORA DEL 
LAGO 


(“Kyra, the Lady of the Lake”) 
1979, Kineo Video 


Aretitling of Sensitivita (“Psy- 
chic Power”), a rare horror film by 
E.G. Castellari, released in the US 
as THE LAST HOUSE NEAR THE 
LAKE. This effective, surrealist 
witchcraft tale stars Leonara Fani 
(Giallo à Venezia) as Lillian, a 
descendant of Kyra, a beautiful 
witch drowned in a lake—though, 
aren't witches supposed to float in 
water? Lillian's lovers are compelled 
to commit suicide, and her sister 


ALFREDO BINI.. AUGUSTO CAMINITO 


AUGUSTO CAMINITO 


KLAUS KINSKI 


"" 


(with whom she shares a psychic 
link) tries to kill her. As with many 
Italian horror films, the plotis some- 
what convoluted and incoherent. 
Caterina Boratto (the narrator of 
Pasolinis Saló) is scary as Kyra; 
Jess Franco alumnus Antonio 
Mayans appears in a supportingrole. 
Croppedto 1.33:1, the filmruns 79m. 


PAURA NEL BUIO 


(‘Fear in the Dark”) 
1989, RCA/Columbia, Rental only 
Thisis Umberto Lenzis HITCHER 
IN THE DARK, a thriller about a 
psychotic young man who picks up 
pretty teenage hitch-hikers with his 
camper, strips and kills and photo- 
graphs them, before dumping them 
into rivers or under garbage heaps. 
The onscreen title is HITCHER 2, 
which gives a clearer idea of what 
this Filmirage (Joe D'Arnato) pro- 
duction was meantto rip-off. Good 
performances by a cast of un- 
knowns almost make this direct-to- 
video release watchable. Lenzi uses 
his current “Humphrey Humbert” 
pseudonym and all the crew mem- 
bers have been givenAnglo pseud- 
onyms. RCA Video is representing 
this release as an American pro- 
duction: do they really believe this, 
or is this what they were told? 
Cropped and 91m long. 


PAGANINI 
1989, Penta Video, Rental only 


Klaus Kinski (who died last year) 
directs himself as the prodigal vio- 
linist, who was rumored to have 
made a deal with the Devil to gain 
his extraordinary playing skill. Ugly 
Paganini—dubbed into Italian by 
Kinski himself, with a delicious 
German accent—seduces teenage 
girls by exciting them with his 
haunting fiddle. Teenage Debora 
Caprioglio—who was reportedly 
Kinski's lover at the time this film 
was shot, now enjoying enormous 
popularity in Italy for her title role in 
Tinto Brass’ PAPRIKA—plays 


Paganini's wife and is credited as 
“Debora Kinski.” Dalila Di Lazzaro 
(FLESH FOR FRANKENSTEIN, 
PHENOMENA) and Eva Grimaldi 
(THE CONVENT, RATKILL) are 
among the victims of the genius's 
irresistible charm. Kinski proves 
himself a better director than ex- 
pected, never indulging in close- 
ups of himself and bringing a deliri- 
ous aura to the picture—his fond- 
ness for long, silent, oneiric se- 
quences and rude editing make 
this look, at times, like aJess Franco 
film! Cropped and 81m long. g 


ERRATA 


10:5 In my handwriting, "Kim" 
and “Ken” lookratheralike, 
which explains how the up- 
dated pages of THE AURUM 
FILM ENCYCLOPEDIA: SCI- 
ENCE FICTION were attrib- 
uted to “Ken” Newman! 
Our sincere apologies to 
Kim Newman. 


Orbita Mortale and 
4..3..2..1 Morte are not 
different films with the 
same cast, but rather alter- 
nate titles for the same film. 


Philip Ridley had nothing to 
do with PRICK UP YOUR 
EARS. He was the screen- 
writer of THE KRAYS, and 
THE REFLECTING SKIN 
(1990, not '91) was his di- 
rectorial debut. 


10:13 


10:14 


THE VANISHING wasfilmed 
in 1988, not 1990. 


10:17 


Several readers corrected 
our misstatement that 
CAGED HEAT *rernainsun- 
released on video." It was 
issued by Embassy Home 
Video in the early 1980's, 
butis nowout-of-print. Our 
apologiesto reader Michael 
O. Yaccarino. 


[Thanks to Dana Kraft, Alan 
Upchurch, and James M. Welsh. | 


10:62 
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CITIZEN KANE 
1941, Criterion/Voyager, D, $99.95 (CAV) 


Orson Welles’ first celluloid master- 
piece was the first laserdisc issued in the 
Voyager Company's Criterion Collection 
back in 1984; in celebration of the film's 
50th anniversary, Voyager has issued this 
deluxe, three-disc set. In addition to KANE 
itself, the package includes a revised and 
updatedvisual essay by Robert L. Carringer, 
adding more than 60 photos and produc- 
tion sketches to the original 1984 assort- 
ment, as well as an entire side devoted to 
testimonials to Welles and KANE from 35 
of today's top filmmakers. 

As for the core of this package—an all- 
new, frame-by-frame transfer of the film 
itself—whether you'll agree with Voyager 
that it's “the best-looking KANE seen since 
the film's original release" is likely to de- 
pend on your own sense of purity. We 
happen to agree: the archive print used 
here is staggering in its crispness, a fact of 
considerable assistance to its many deep 
focus compositions. The film has also 
never sounded better, making it easier to 
appreciate James G. Stewart's Oscar- 
nominated work as a milestone in the 
history of motion picture sound recording. 
Other viewers may well decry the bumpy 


intrusion of repaired frames (painful to 
behold in CAV) and speckling, which seem 
particularly heavy during the mood-setting 
introduction to Xanadu—one of the out- 
standing sequences in the picture. This 
said, after examining another “cleaner” 
copy in our library, we immediately missed 
the distinctness of the Criterion transfer— 
supervised by Maria Groembos and Gregg 
Garvin—which quickly spoiled us for good. 

The enhanced image makes it easier to 
recognize a number of subtle details, such 
as the economical presence of Joseph 
Cotten among the silhouetted reporters 
brainstorming over the meaning of *Rose- 
bud," and the authenticating scratches 
applied to the “News on the March” news- 
teel—emphasizing the debt of Woody 
Allen's ZELIG to KANE. [Incidentally, the 
octopus itemized among Kane's “loot of 
the world” (Frame 6513) is the same prop 
later used in RKO's THE WAKE OF THE 
RED WITCH (1948), which subsequently 
wrestled Bela Lugosi's double in Edward D. 
Wood Jr.'s BRIDE OF THE MONSTER 
(1955)!] The improved sound may best be 
appreciated on Side 4, as Susan (Dorothy 
Comingore) wakes from her attempted 
suicide; as she explains her reasons, the 
soundtrack introduces a thrilling, gos- 
samer reprise of Bernard Herrmann's 


“LASERDISCS 


The clarity of Criterion’s disc reveals Joseph Cotten (left, background) 
playing a second non-speaking role as a newsreel journalist! 


“Salambo” theme, which recedes 
masterfully into silence like a bad 
dream forgotten as Kane quietly 
relieves her of his ambitions for her 
singing career. It is a tribute to the 
modernity of the film's intricate spe- 
cial effects that the added resolu- 
tion doesn't expose them, as hap- 
pened on Turner/Image's archive 
print disc of RKO's earlier classic 
KING KONG (1933). 

Side 5 contains the final three 
chapters of KANE, followed by “The 
Making of a Classic," avisualessay 
by Robert L. Carringer (author of 
THE MAKING OF CITIZEN KANE and 
THE MAGNIFICENT AMBERSONS— 
A RECONSTRUCTION). It's a good 
introduction to the subject, but 
hardly as ambitious as the title 
portends; the fact that this assem- 
bly requires slightly more than an 
hour to peruseis an indication of its 
limitations. This may be less 
Carringer's fault than a shortage of 
space, as thereare signs of editorial 
pruning—for instance, a section 
titled “Deleted Scenes" describes 
only one (the burial of Kane's mili- 
tant fascist son). It is only in a later 


are offered from a discarded 
“brothel” scene; one shot is mis- 
placed (18914), and it isn't noted 
anywhere thatthe Madamein these 
shotsis played by Doiores Costello, 
later cast as “Isabel” in THE MAG- 
NIFICENT AMBERSONS. In addi- 
tion to a production overview text, 
some fascinating visual relics are 
offered, including six production 
sketches from Welles’ abandoned 
HEART OF DARKNESS, docu- 
ments of numerous makeup ses- 
sions (including one to age Ruth 
Warrick that wasn't used in the film, 
though the disc fails to mention 
this), framesfrom John Ford's THE 
LONG VOYAGE HOME (1940) to 
explicate Welles’ attractionto Gregg 
Toland's cinematography, and a 
series of lurid advertisements that 
would have done Dwain Esper 
proud. (Don't ruin your eyes trying 
to read all the small print in these 
ads; enlarged detailsusually follow. 
Which reminds us: How did Frame 
23743, which seems to show a 
half-dozen chorus girls going down 
onajubilant Kane, ever get past the 
newspaper censors?) Side 5 con- 


section (Frame 18915) that shots | cludes with two worthy bonuses— 


the5mteaser trailer, which includes 
unique footage, and Welles’ 16mm 
experimental short, THE HEARTS 
OF AGE (1934)—but the effort ul- 
timately pales in comparison to the 
fourth episode of the BBC-TV se- 
ties HOLLYWOOD: THE GOLDEN 
YEARS (1988), which brilliantly cov- 
ered Welles’ entire RKO career in 
less thanan hour, employing many 
of the same materials. 

Side 6, entitled “The Legacy of 
CITIZEN KANE,” allows the viewer 
to eavesdrop on the aprés-screen- 
ing reactions of 35 top directors, 
producers, cinematographers, ac- 
tors and witnesses— Wellesians all. 
Among them are Martin Scorsese, 
Robert Wise, Roger Corman, 
Vilmos Zsigmond, Joe Dante, John 
Frankenheimer, Ruth Warrick, 
Costa-Gavras, Martin Ritt and 
many more, a motley crew of per- 
sonalities offering equally varied 
observations. Most of the contribu- 
tors offer testimonials to Welles’ 
genius and the impact the film had 
on their growing sensibilities, but it 
is the personal asides that are most 
affecting. John Landis recalls an 
evening with Welles when the un- 
employable director argued that 
commercial success is all that 
counts in filmmaking, reasoning 
that “commercial success is proof 
of communication.” Incredibly, the 
most memorable of the commen- 
taries is offered by Burt Reynolds, 
fighting back emotion as he recalls 
lunching with Welles the day before 
his death, when they celebrated the 
(admittedly) insane fact that Rey- 
nolds' cloutgot Orson hired to direct 
a segment of Steven Spielberg's 
AMAZING STORIES series. Alas, the 
great Linwood Dunn—who super- 
vised the optical printing of KANE 
and KONG—is presented with his 
name misspelled. The comments 
are presented, as in Criterion's CAV 
CLOSE ENCOUNTERS OF THE 
THIRD KIND, within three simulta- 
neous stamp-sized image tracks, 
inviting viewers to access their 
choice of audio from either the 
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digital or two analog tracks. This 
format isn't an especially graceful 
solution to the crowding problem, 
but the effect seems less intrusive 
when the viewer audits the com- 
ments in a clockwise (as opposed 
to random) fashion. 


The gatefold sleeve is superbly 
designed, and includes a particu- 
larly splendid shot of Kane from the 
raucous Inquirer party sequence. 
The improved transfer is also avail- 
able, without supplements, in a 
single-disc CLV edition for $39.95. 


CREATURE FROM THE 
BLACK LAGOON 


1954, MCA Universal, D, $34.95 
(1/CLV, 2/CAV), 79m 


THE INCREDIBLE 
SHRINKING MAN 


1957, MCA Universal, D, $34.95 
(1/CLV, 2/CAV), 81m 


Jack Arnold's two greatest con- 
tributions to the fantasy cinema 
have been issued on separate discs 
as part of MCA Universal's “Encore 
Edition” series. 

(CREATURE FROM THE BLACK 
LAGOON initated Universal's Sec- 
ond Monster Cycle, andthe script— 
by Harry Essex and Arthur Ross— 
is an inspired melange of FRAN- 
KENSTEIN and KING KONG. In- 
stead of exploring the pathos of a 
dead soul looking pathetically back 
at life, the oceanographers invad- 
ing the Black Lagoon force the 
Creature to look pathetically ahead 
to a more evolved state of being 
than he can ever know, one which 
he covets romantically and, after 
much frustration, violently. The 
eventual object of the Creature's 
frustrated affections, Kay Lawrence 
(Julia Adams), is equally attacted 
to his timeless lagoon: “Another 
world—lI'd like to see it.” When she 
takes her classic swim, with the 
Creature “gliding beneath her, 
twisting lasciviously in a stylized 
representation of sexual inter- 
course” (Ivan Butler's SCIENCE 
FICTION IN THE CINEMA), we see 
howanalogous yet essentially alien 
theyare. In fact, the Creature exists 
in Kay's own evolutionary time in 
the form of two divers, vying for her 
affections; David (Richard Carlson) 
isasensitive oceanographer, whose 
conflicts with the sadistic Mark 
(Richard Denning) mirror the primi- 
tive yet aspiring emotions brewing 
underwater during the sequences 
aboard ship. 

First released by MCA at the 
dawn of videotime (c. 1980), CREA- 
TURE has long been superseded in 
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availability by Goodtimes Video's 
LP-mode sell-through edition. The 
image quality of the Goodtimes 
tape was fine, but the cassettes 
themselves were prone to blips, 
badtracking, andother distortions. 
Therefore, MCA's disc is easily the 
bestavailable version, although the 
increased definition maycause per- 
fectionists to quibble over some 
pictorial inadequacies rooted in the 
film's origins as a3-D extravaganza. 
Seen under ideal conditions, 
CREATURE is one of the most sat- 
isfying 3-D films ever, but, deprived 
of a dimensional presentation, 
William Snyder's depth-of-focus 
compositions are flattened-out like 
a collage, particularly during rear- 
projection shots; travelling shots 
are prone to fuzziness. Charles 
Welbourne's underwater photog- 
raphy was quite an achievernent in 
its day, but it has been ill-served by 
MCA's automatic placing of CAV 
on Side 2; there are few highlights 
worthy of single-frame access in 
the second half. Adams’ classic 
lagoon swim, on the other hand, 
screams out for CAV but appears 
on Side 1. 

MCA's INCREDIBLE SHRINK- 
ING MAN disc marks the first laser 
availability of this Jack Arnold 
classic since its DiscoVision release 
a decade ago; it too is an extremely 
welcome arrival. Richard Matheson 
adapted his own 1956 novel, about 
the diminishment of Scott Carey 
(Grant Williams), induced by his 
separate exposures to an in- 
secticide and a drifting radioactive 
mist. As his shrinking progresses in 
the towering confines of his cellar, 
Carey literally becornes an insecti- 
cide, obsessed with killing a gigantic 
spider in order to claim its hoarded 
food supply. Williams excels in a 
thoughtful yet extraordinarily 
physical performance, and the film 
remains the best work of Arnold, 
the definitive science fiction film- 
maker of the genre's definitive era. 


Hard as it might be to believe, 
Matheson's original novel is even 
better and highly recommended 
for its more sophisticated struc- 
ture and its wrenching portrayal 
of the more adult aspects of 
Carey's predicament. 

The film's main titles are 
windowboxed at 1.66:1, and the 
subsequent cropping to 1.33:1 is 
not conspicuously damaging. The 
print used here replaces the re- 
fined, silvery qualities of the 
DiscoVision release with a denser 
monochromatic texture that oc- 
casionally suggests the dusky 
sheen of charcoal drawings. Side 
2, where most of Clifford Stine's 
wondrous special effects appear, 
is presented in CAV, and is as 
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much fun to examine step-by- 
step as TERMINATOR 2; our only 
complaint is that Stine's real tour 
de force—Carey's confrontation 
with his pet cat—appears on Side 
1, and can't be accessed in the 
same way. The print contains 
some slightdamage (Side 2 prints 
Frame 4613 in triplicate, and 
33841 fivetimes to conceal frame 
damage) but, for the most part, 
theimageis quite handsome. The 
enhanced clarity unmasks some 
of the optical effect techniques; 
Side 2's Frame 26611 shows a 
transparent Williams hurling his 
makeshift grappling hook over 
the edge of a coffee can. (Because 
Williams was present on this set 
in the surrounding footage, this 


Jack Arnold directs Grant Williams on the set of 
THE INCREDIBLE SHRINKING MAN (1957). 


Uncle Scratch (Walter Huston) wants YOU to buy Criterion's restored 
DEVIL AND DANIEL WEBSTER. 


insert shot implies that Arnold 
failed to get coverage on the day 
of filming, and restaged the shot 
via blue-screen during post-pro- 
duction.) That said, the film's ef- 
fects techniques still amaze and 
could scarcely be done better to- 
day, which may explain why the 
film hasn't been remade in the 
more faithful adaptation that 
Matheson's novel deserves. The 
digital audio captures elements 
of the musical soundtrack we've 
never heard before (there's a 
theramin or female vocal under 
the opening theme, and a corre- 
sponding male sound under the 
closing therne), but there are in- 
trusive levels of hiss during cer- 
tain sequences—the perfect quiet 
of the scene that follows the exte- 
rior “wedding ring” scene is liter- 
ally startling. There are no chap- 
ter stops. The sleeve's back cover 
features a number of photographs 
from the film, including one tan- 
talizing shot of Williams sitting on 
an oversized hospital bed, a nice 
souvenir of a scene deleted from 
the final cut. 


THE DEVIL AND DANIEL 
WEBSTER 


1941, Criterion/Voyager, D, 
$49.95 (CLV), 105m 8s 


Sinceits 1941 premiereunderthe 
tile HERE IS A MAN, when it was 
clocked at 109m, William Dieterle's 
extraordinary film of Stephen Vin- 
cent Benet's story *The Devil and 
Daniel Webster"—considered by 
many to be RKO's most golden 
moment, after CITIZEN KANE—has 
been the victim of numerous cuts. 
Its Embassy Home Video release of 
a few years ago—still the standard 
videocassette version—carried the 
post-reduction title DANIEL AND 
THE DEVIL and ran 84m 40s. 
Thanks to the discovery of a near- 
complete 16mm print in a Euro- 
pean archive, the Voyager Com- 
pany has restoredseven sequences 
to prepare this definitive Criterion 
Collection account of the most sig- 
nificant fantasy film of the 1940's. 

In 1841—a fabled reflection of 
1941—Jabez Stone (James Craig) 
lives with wife Mary (Anne Shirley) 
and mother (Jane Darwell) squeez- 
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ing out a narrow living on a dirt- 
poor farm in Vermont. After a series 
of adversities and mounting impa- 
tience with his fate, Jabez off- 
handedly remarks that he would 
sell his soul for two cents and en- 
counters the rascally Mr. Scratch 
(Walter Huston), who offers him 
infinite wealth for a period of seven 
years. Jabez signs his soul away 
andis shown a mound of Hessian 
gold piecessecreted underthe floor 
of his barn. [The Hessian gold is 
brilliantly used to symbolize the 
extent of the Devil's dealings; when 
Jabez pays off his mortgage to 
Miser Stevens (John Qualen), the 
loan shark compares Jabez's coins 
to his own private supply, indicat- 
ing that he—made wealthy on oth- 
ers' misfortunes, as Jabez will be— 
is another client of Mr. Scratch.] In 
the intervening years, Jabez accu- 
mulates “all that money can buy” 
(another of the film's original titles) 
but finds wealth to be no less op- 
pressive than dire poverty as his 
date with the Devil approaches. On 
the eve of his destiny, Jabez is 
tempted with the ultimate horror: 
an extended contract in exchange 
for the soul of his youngson, Daniel. 
Enter the boy's godfather, re- 
nowned New England orator and 
statesman Daniel Webster (Edward 
Arnold). In desperation, Jabez con- 
fides in Webster, who defends him 
in the Devil's own court before a 
jury of damned and infamous souls. 
If Webster cannot convince the jury 
to find in his client's favor, his own 
soul will be damned. 

The butchered, standard ver- 
sion ofthis film only hints at the re- 
fining qualities of the recombined 
Criterion edition. The film's best 
performances are most notably 
augmented. Walter Huston— 
whose feral performance as Mr. 
Scratch is one of the genre's most 
celebrated—now first appears in 
theopening shot, which introduces 
him from the rear, keeping his face 
suspensefully averted from the 
camera; in the Embassy version, 
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Scratch meets the camera for the 
first time head-on in Jabez's barn. 
He also figures in a short but pow- 
erful scene which explicates Jabez's 
sexual relationship with his maid 
Belle (Simone Simon), a seductive 
witch-girl “from over the moun- 
tain"—the kittenish role which led 
toSimon'scasting in CATPEOPLE 
(1942). Shortly after the birth of his 
son, Jabez lies awake as the baby 
cries in Mary's arms; in frustration 
he storms out of the room and 
pauses outside Belle's door. Mr. 
Scratch pokes his head in the win- 
dow and encourages the reluctant 
adulterer by grasping his hand. In 
the shortened version, Belle as- 
sumes maternal control of the 
Stone household more abruptly, 
as if by magic. Huston, Craig, and 
Shirley are all shown to their best 
advantage in a restored scene 
(Chapter 11) that was the shorter 
version's greatest loss. In separate 
beds, Jabez and Mary are shown 
talking excitedly about their future, 
stimulated by the impromptu 
speech Jabez gave in town that 
afternoon. As Mary reaches lov- 
ingly out to him, a dog's barking 
draws Jabez to the window, where 
he sees Scratch loping around the 
henhouse like a fox. Frightened by 
the awfulness of what he's signed 
away, Jabez runs into Mary's arms. 
In this scene Dieterle, cinematog- 
rapher Joseph August, and the 
actors craft one of the most poi- 
gnant glimpses of married life 
ever filmed. The viewer intuits 
that this is the night their son will 
be conceived. 

The 16mm inserts are in rougher 
shape than one might hope, as the 
liner notes admit. The image is 
mildly cloudy and dark, and the 
sound is unreliable... but it’s there! 
The task of combining the recov- 
ered elements with the familiar foot- 
age must have involved some seri- 
ous decision-making. Basedon the 
evidence of this disc, Criterion opted 


to match the 16mm footage with 
the best-looking 35mm print avail- 
able. The 35mm footage is not as 
unblemished as the previous Em- 
bassy transfer—there are splices 
and signs of individual frame re- 
pair—but it provides a wealth of 
definition that Embassy's overdark 
version didn't begin to suggest 
Thereare alsoa fewinstances where 
scenes available in the 35mm print 
have been deliberately culled from 
thelesser 16mm source, to protect 
the purity of their dissolves into 
restored material. A good example 
is Chapter 19's scene of Tom Sharp 
(Jeff Corey) discussing the tyranny 
of Jabez Stone with twofellow farm- 
ers, which now dissolves to a recov- 
ered scene of young Daniel's dis- 
obedience. Byincluding the 16mm 
version of the farmers’ discussion, 
there is a loss of quality but the 
mood, as one scene flows into the 
next, is thoughtfully preserved; the 
splice occurs prior Chapter 19's 
fade-in— during the fade itself—and 
doesnt subject the approaching 
dissolve to a distracting shift in 
texture. Some viewers may wish 
that all of the footage available in 
pristine condition had been pre- 
sented that way, but we found the 
decision rather considerate. 

The restored film is, obviously, 
a revelation, but one hopes that 
future discoveries will someday al- 
lowfurther perfectionsto be made. 
There is an obnoxious, jagged in- 
terruption of Chapter 11's dinner- 
time argument between Jabez and 
Ma Stone, which cuts off an inter- 
jection from Mary mid-sentence 
and can hardly be intentional, as 
theanalog commentarytrack main- 
tains. It should also be mentioned 
that two brief close shots of Craig 
and Simon— present on the Em- 
bassy disc— were inadvertently lost 
byCriterionatthepointofthe disc's 
side break. 

The second analog track con- 
tains a valuable production essay 
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by Bruce Eder (who co-supervised 
thefilm-to-video transfer with Karen 
Rosen), which is supplemented in 
themiddle with observations about 
Bernard Herrmann's score by 
Steven C. Smith, the author of A 
HEARTATFIRE'S CENTER: THE UFE 
AND MUSIC OF BERNARD HERR- 
MANN ($29.95, University of Cali- 
fomia Press). Eder's commentary 
is remarkably well-synchronized 
with the events ofthe film itself, and 
commendably thorough. Eder 
draws our attention to subtle de- 
tails of Joseph August's cinema- 
tography, such as the suggestions 
of sundown during Jabez's first 
meeting with Mr. Scratch (which 
went unnoticeable in the murk of 
earlier transfers), and we are of- 
fered thumbnail bios of not only the 
cast members, but of the factual 
members of Jabez's jury of the 
damned, as well. The fact that he 
mentions the resemblance of the 
hellish ball sequence to the title 
sequence of CARNIVAL OF SOULS 
(1961) is proof of his scholastic 
generosity. It's obvious that THE 
DEVIL AND DANIEL WEBSTER is 
one of Eder's favorite films, and 
that he appreciates the privilege 
and responsibility of presenting this 
restored version to its rightful pub- 
lic. Thefilmis indexed into 28 chap- 
ters, each of them ideally titled and 
selected. This discis, without ques- 
tion, one of the crowning jewels of 
the laserdisc medium. 


THE FUNHOUSE 


1981, MCA Universal, D/S/SS, 
$39.95 (CLV), 95m 33s 


After directing the successful 
TV-movie SALEM'S LOT (1979) 
for Universal, Tobe Hooper re- 
turned to features with this under- 
rated chiller. Four teenagers, while 
daring to spend the night in a trav- 
elling carnival's funhouse, witness 
a killing and are stalked by a mur- 
derous, drooling freak. At its best, 
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Larry Block'sscriptresulted in some 
very good Hooper indeed; espe- 
cially rich—funny, then subversive 
andinescapably dark—is the scene 
in which Madame Zena (Sylvia 
Miles), the carny's palmist, is killed 
after performing a hand job on the 
freak, who's wearing a Franken- 
stein Monster mask—in a Univer- 
sal picture, no less! The sordid 
content mayexplain whythis movie 
didn'tlaunch more careers, but the 
performances are of high quality, 
particularly those of Elizabeth 
Berridge (who's done nothing too 
visible since playing Mozart's wife in 
AMADEUS) and William Finley 
(SISTERS, PHANTOM OF THE 
PARADISE), who has a wonderful 
cameo as Markothe Magnificent, a 
prestidigitating sot who performs a 
trick guaranteed to drop the floor of 
your stomach. (Marko's name is 
misspelled in the end titles.) The 
opening scene of this reportedly 
troubled production was directed 
by Gregory Goodell, while others 
were supervised by director of pho- 
tography Andrew Laszlo. Despite 
the inconsistencies of filming, the 
movie itselfis fairly captivating until 
its climax, a redundant parade of 


impalings and shooting sparks. 
Trivia notes: Adrienne Bourbeau, 
the second unit director, earlier co- 
starred in the Mondo Florida cult 
classic, THE WILD WOMEN OF 
WONGO (1958), and cast member 
Herb Robins (the brother of art 
director Mort Rabinowitz) earlier 
directed and starred-in THE WORM 
EATERS (1977). 

Filmed in Panavision, THE 
FUNHOUSE is generously pre- 
sented in its full 2.35:1 ratio, nota 
mildly cropped equivalent. The full 
frame shows a meticulous compo- 
sitional sense at work, including 
valuable background information 
that was utterly scrapped in MCA 
Video's par/scan cassette transfer. 
Two recovered visual details we 
especially liked: dangling from 
Buzz's rearview mirror are a skull 
and dice, fusing risk and death in 
the viewer's mind; secondly, when 
Amy calls home with a false excuse 
to stay out all night, a vagrant 
woman (who earlier warned her 
that “God is watching you") steps 
into the background to pick through 
a trashcan. The surround sound- 
track is also imaginatively used; it 
places the listener at the hub of 


Elizabeth Berridge and intruder in a scene directed by Gregory Goodell 
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spinning rides and conveys room 
tones unsettlingly well. The film has 
been given 15 chapter stops, the 
last devoted to its original trailer, 
which is presented in a ratio closer 
to 2.10:1. A non-disruptive side 
break interrupts Chapter 7, which 
continues on Side 2, though the 
directory shows it commencing 
with Chapter 8. 

The source print is in near- 
perfect condition and, aside from 
some increased grain during in- 
stances of harsh red lighting, this 
transfer provides as perfect a me- 
mento of the film as one could hope. 


THE HORRORS OF BURKE 
AND HARE 


1971, R&G/Image Entertainment, D, 
$29.95 (CLV), 93m 48s 


Vernon Sewell (THE CURSE OF 
THE CRIMSON ALTAR) directed 
this shoddy burlesque—originally 
titled, simply, BURKE AND HARE— 
about 19th Century Scotland's in- 
famous graverobbing duo. Unfor- 
tunately, the film suffers as much 
from comparisons to John Gilling's 
classic THE FLESH AND THE 
FIENDS aka MANIA (1959) as it 
does from its own vast inadequa- 
cies. Darren Nesbitt and Glynn 
Edwards playthe leadroles straight, 
with authentic Irish accents, but 
create nothing half so memorable 
as did Donald Pleasance and 
George Rose with their cornic grotes- 
queries. As Dr. Knox, their encourag- 
ing patron, the great Shakespearean 
actor Harry Andrews conveys noth- 
ingof the poignant complexity that 
Peter Cushing earlier brought to 
the character, and is reduced to 
telling after-dinner penis jokes over 
cigars and brandy. The film quickly 
loses interest in his own agenda, 
and supplants the main story for 
long stretches of time with gawdy 
antics in a local brothel; in fact, 
several key scenes—including the 
fates of the villains!—are glossed- 


Bette Davis discovers that someone else has taken Bruce Dern's hand (and head) in marriage in 
HUSH, HUSH... SWEET CHARLOTTE (1964). 


over in dialogue or narration to 
allow more time for ogling the la- 
dies’ bristols. Fans of British horror 
may find this disc desirable as a 
showcase for Hammer starlets 
Yutte Stensgaard and Katya Wyeth; 
the former, infamous for crossing 
her eyes during sex in LUST FORA 
VAMPIRE (1970), demonstrates the 
same technique here. Fromits beery, 
overbearing theme song (“Burke 
an’ "Are... / Theyre out to rape you/ 
They're out to drape you with 
of-money finale, this film exemplifies 
not only bad taste but aftertaste. 
The image quality is equally 
coarse, for which slumming cin- 
ematographer Desmond Dick- 
inson (who filmed Olivier's HAM- 
LET) is at least partially to blame. 
The film contains R-level violence 
and nudity but was never rated by 
the MPAA; therefore, the sleeve 


mentions only that *Sorne material 
maynotbesuitablefor children." The 
discis encoded with 13 chapter stops, 
but no directory is provided. 

Originally released on cassette 
by New World Video. 


HUSH, HUSH... 
SWEET CHARLOTTE 


1964, Fox Video, D, $49.95 
(1-2/CLV, 3/CAV), 133m 28s 


Robert Aldrich's follow-up to 
WHATEVER HAPPENED TO BABY 
JANE? (1963), also from a Henry 
Farrell story, is a Southern Gothic 
tale spanning 37 years of murder 
and manipulation. In 1927, debu- 
tante Charlotte Hollis was accused 
of her married lover's gruesome 
dismemberment murder; in 1964, 
Charlotte (Bette Davis) lives like a 
modem Miss Havisham, locked 
away from public view in her 


mansion's mernories, until threats 
ofroad crewdemolition force her to 
summon helpfrom arelative (Olivia 
de Havilland) who returns to 
Hollisport with highly combustible 
memories and plans of her own. 
The B&W film owes more than a 
little to Clouzot's Les Diaboliques 
[VW 10:24], and its ability to enter- 
tain depends largely on how the 
viewer responds to its decaying 
antebellum and cloying sentimen- 
tality. The supporting cast provides 
mostofthe color: MaryAstor, Agnes 
Moorehead, Joseph Cotten, Victor 
Buono, Cecil Kellaway, Bruce Dern, 
William Campbell—it's enough to 
simply say their names! Despite a 
candy store of strong perfor- 
mances, it's the macabre mono- 
chrome photography of Joseph 
Biroc (who earlier shot IT'S AWON- 
DERFUL LIFE and THE AMAZING 
COLOSSAL MAN!) that steals the 
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show. Biroc's weeping-willowland- 
scapes and chiaroscuro house- 
scapes offer some of the best pho- 
tography found in the “horror of 
personality” subgenre, capturing 
perfectly an atmosphere which one 
character aptly describes as “ru- 
ined finery.” The morbid theme 
song, which became an AM radio 
hit when Patti Page recorded it, is 
sung here by Al Martino. 

Viewers familiar with Aldrich's 
film from its TV airings may be 
shocked by the graphic violence of 
this uncut version; Dern's mutila- 
tion murder is a superb example of 
Hitchcockian montage being ap- 
plied to frankly gruesorne imagery. 
The smaller your monitor, the less 
youmay beableto appreciate some 
of the film's equally unsettling po- 
etical touches, such as the faceless 
guests frozen in the backgrounds 
of Charlotte's extended hallucina- 
tion in Chapter 19. This is also a 
rather long movie, and often cut for 
time when televised. 

HUSH, HUSH... was announced 
as a letterboxed release, but the 
disc is a full-screen transfer with 
letterboxed rnain and closing titles. 
We were told that the film was 
mistaken for a widescreen release 
because of these matted title se- 
quences but it is, in fact, a 1.66:1 
release. Cropping is occasionally 
noticeable during the film—de 
Havilland's taxi ride to Hollisport, 
forinstance—butthe compositional 
intrusions are minimal. The digital 
mono soundtrack is fine, although 
subject to mild crackling during 
one or two of the quieter suspense 
sequences. The disc is encoded 
into 20 well-chosen chapters, and 
the liner notes are unusually useful 
and interesting. The side breaks 
are also smooth; Side 1 ends on 
a dissolve, and Side 2 thought- 
fully reprises the footage without 
the fade. 

Also available on cassette from 
FoxVideo for $19.95. 


THE LEGEND OF 
HILLBILLY JOHN 


1972, R&G/Image Entertainment, D, 
$29.95 (CLV), 86m 2s 


Manly Wade Wellman's WHO 
FEARS THE DEVIL?—a 1963 collec- 
tion of stories about John, an Ap- 
palachian balladeer dedicated to 
defying the Devil—was the basis of 
this film, which is more satisfying 
on its own terms than as an adap- 
tation. Hedges Capers (who co- 
wrote some of the film's ballads 
with Hoyt Axton) plays John, sing- 
ing against all manner of devils 
from golddiggers to ugly birds to 
landowners and politicians, but his 
sincere performance has little but 
sincerity going for it. The support- 
ing performances are of hardier 
stock: Susan Strasberg, Severn 
Darden, Percy Rodrigues, and Har- 
ris Yulin (none of them conspicu- 
ously Appalachian) fill their roles 
with ease, speaking their baroque 
lines with the kind of professional 
this-is-who-l-am authority the 
young leads can't always muster. 
Denver Pyle is especially well-cast 
in the all-too-brief role of Grand- 
pappy John, belting out his own 
defiant song, untilits backfire (in an 
outrageously arty touch) rips the 
film's own celluloid strip to shreds. 
Ina minute's worth of piquant stop- 
motion animation, Gene Warren 
provides a wonderful Ugly Bird (a 
kind of hillbilly pterodactyl!) that 
one wishes had circled above more 
of the action. Like many low-bud- 
get films of its period, HILLBILLY 
JOHN parades some dated, em- 
barrassingly dewy, flower-child ide- 
als across the screen but, to its 
credit, it's also more honest and 
confrontational about our national 
and individual shortcomings than 
many films being produced today. 

The identity of the film's auteur 
is muddled in the credits; it was 
directed by John Newland (ONE 
STEP BEYOND) and scripted by 


from ghostly 
hark mountain 
this eerie story 

of witches... 
voodoo...devils... 
monsters 


Est 
Hil: 


Melvin Levy, yet it is “a film by 
Barney Rosenzweig” (the pro- 
ducer). Considering the film's low- 
budget origins, the source materi- 
als translation to disc is a pleasant 
surprise: Flemming Olsen's clean, 
unpretentious photographyis crisp 
and its location scenery is full of 
natural, unobtrusively pretty col- 
ors. Only the deeper bass emana- 
tions of the musical soundtrack are 
distorted, a fault of the original 
recording. The film is chaptered 
sans index, and none ofthe chapter 
designations offer direct access to 
any of the film's nine songs. 
Originally released on cassette 
byNew World Video, this film makes 
a fitting double feature with THE 
DEVIL AND DANIEL WEBSTER. 
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SCANNERS II: 
THE NEW ORDER 


1990, Media Home/Image 
Entertainment, D/S/SS, $29.95 
(CLV), 104m 


David Cronenberg's original 
SCANNERS (1981) can be viewed 
as an early, test run adaptation of 
William S. Burroughs' NAKED 
LUNCH—its portrait of tightly con- 
trolled cities overrun with free-think- 
ing undesirables, their talents sup- 
pressed by the ultimate control of 
narcotics, is closer to the actual 
themes of the novel than his recent 
in-name-only adaptation. Cronen- 
berg's worst film, SCANNERS was 
also hampered by some painfully 
awkward suspense tactics (delay- 
ing the revelation of Michael 
Ironside as villain), and crippled by 
an incapable lead performance. 

This Montreal-made sequel— 
directed by Christian Duguay—in- 
verts the original in many ways; it is 
a slick, airtight, confidently crafted 
SF-actioner, but it is void of sub- 
stantial content: no ideas, no inno- 
vations, a cast of emblems instead 
of characters, and only the most 
tenuous connection to the original 
story. In Cronenberg's hands, 
scanners were descendants of 
Nietzsche's ibermensch by way of 
Thalidomide, whereas Duguay's 
literary touchstone seems to be 
Superman. When hero David 
Kellum (David Hewlett, who re- 
sembles the young Dick Miller) is 
told that he is the adopted son of 
Cronenberg's characters, he goes for 
awalkinthe snow, and we half expect 
him to find a Fortress of Solitude. 

The film's most original mo- 
ment occurs in Chapter 12, when 
hero David is taught a scanning 
trick byhis long-lostsister (Deborah 
Raffin); what he learns is a marvel- 
ous addition to the mythology. Yvan 
Ponton's icy performance as 
Forrester, a crypto-fascist police 
chief, is damaged by post-sync 
dubbing, which masks his French- 
Canadian accent to preserve the 


A Dalí shot from Alfred Hitchcock's SPELLBOUND (1945). 


film's fatuous illusion of unfolding 
in a nameless Arnerican city. Mike 
Smithson's special makeup effects 
areexcellent, showing howfar pros- 
thetic and bladder effects have 
evolved since Cronenberg exploded 
his first head. 

The disc (which contains 13 
tiled chapter breaks) contains a 
very attractive, full-frame transfer; 
italso contains an especially enjoy- 
able soundtrack that fully demon- 
strates the full high-to-low range of 
digital stereo recording. The title 
containsa “II” onscreen, anda “2” 
onthe cover art, evidently based on 
Arnold Schwarzenegger's red-eyed 
stare inthe teaser spots for TERMI- 
NATOR 2: JUDGMENT DAY. The 
sleeve also suggests that the film 
takes place in the 21st Century, an 
assertion for which we couldfind no 
evidence. Also available on cas- 
sette from Fox Video. 


SPELLBOUND 


1945, Fox Video, $39.98 (CLV), 
113m 34s 


Ingrid Bergman and Gregory 
Peck are teamed in this, one of 
Alfred Hitchcock's mostinnovative 
and underrated dramas, a mystery 
in which the detective is a psychia- 
tristattemptingto unlock the mind- 
ful secrets of a patient who is be- 


coming a lover. Bergman is the 
psychiatrist, who falls in love with 
thenewy appointed director (Peck) 
of the asylum where she works, 
only to discover that he is an im- 
poster, anamnesiac whomay have 
killed the doctor he is impersonat- 
ing. In making this first film about 
the process of analysis, Hitchcock 
delights in using psychoanalytic 
metaphor on a visual plane—as in 
the lovers’ first kiss, which is deli- 
ciously interpreted (in double expo- 
sure) as a series of opening doors; 
it's the sexiest consent ever filmed. 

The CBS/Fox cassette ($29.95) 
featured a consistent, dull green 
tint to permit a glimpse of one of 
Hitchcock's best-kept secrets: a 
stunning, subliminal burst of color 
during Leo G. Carroll's suicidal 
gunshot. This new laser pressing 
has eliminated that (mildly nause- 
ating) tint, restoring the original 
dusky beauty of George Barnes’ 
monochrome photography and the 
Silver, glacée'd images of the cel- 
ebrated Salvador Dalí dream se- 
quence, while isolating and pre- 
serving the color frames in all their 
glory. (If onlythese could have been 
presented in CAV!) 

Packaged ina rather dull sleeve, 
the film has been attractively trans- 
ferred, and the side break is 
unintrusive. Of all Hitchcock's 
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middle period work, however, 
SPELLBOUND particularly cries 
out for supplementation. Who 
wouldn't love to see the complete 
dream sequence filmed by Hitch- 
cock, much abbreviated for the 
release version—a reportedly 20m 
fantasy, which included additional 
footage of Bergman metamor- 
phosing into a Grecian statue, re- 
gally crowned, an arrowthrough its 
neck? And, if Pino Donnaggio rates 
anexclusive second audio track for 
his CARRIE score, why not Miklos 
Rozsa? The entire, complex film 
has been given only 8 chapter stops, 
and the sleeve erroneously lists the 
running time at 111m. 


WHILE THE CITY SLEEPS 


1956, Turner/Image Entertainmert, D, 
$39.95 (CLV) 100m 19s 


One of Fritz Lang's best Arneri- 
can films, this exciting and lurid 
film noir uses the serial murders of 
a “Lipstick Killer” (John Barrymore 
Jr.) as counterpoint to the often 
ruthless methods of professional 
journalists. When the founder of a 
multi-media news organization 
dies, his know-nothing heir (Vincent 
Price) creates a new executive posi- 
tion to “do all the work,” promising 
it to the first of his three office 
managers—respectively in charge 
ofthe newspaper, wire service, and 
television divisions—to identify the 
killer. Based on Charles Einstein's 
novel THE BLOODY SPUR, this film 
is quite daring for its time; the 
dialogue is frank and ripe with 
double entendres, and Lang pre- 
sents his hero, a Pulitzer Prize-win- 
ning broadcaster (Dana Andrews), 
more than once as a sloppy drunk. 
The film's depiction of the multi- 
media empire—highlighted against 
the Manhattan skyline with a neon 
*K" (for Kyne, the founder's 
name)—recalls the all-power “M” 
of Lang's “Dr. Mabuse” series, and 
the suspenseful scenes of Barry- 
more stalking his victims are a 
virtual blueprint of what Richard 


Vincent Price and fellow William Castle alumnus Rhonda Fleming 
(WHEN STRANGERS MARRY) in WHILE THE CITY SLEEPS (1956). 


Fleischer did with Tony Curtis in 
THE BOSTON STRANGLER (1968). 
This is also very much a reflection 
of the repressive era when Dr. 
Fredric Wertham reigned, since the 
bug-eyed Barrymore's sex mania 
is blamed almostsolely onhis read- 
ing of “the so-called ‘comic’ 
books!” The supporting cast, par- 
ticularly Price and Ida Lupino(as an 
ambitious gossip columnist), are 
excellent. The tense editing is the 
work of Gene Fowler Jr., who sub- 
sequently directed I WAS A TEEN- 
AGE WEREWOLF (1957) and 1I 
MARRIED A MONSTER FROM 
OUTER SPACE (1958). 

Lang was reportedly infuriated 
when RKO releasedthis film—pho- 
tographed by Ernest Laszlo at 
1.33:1—inSuperScope, a2: 1 wide- 


screen ratio created by matting the 
full-screen image and projecting it 
through a mildly anamorphic lens. 
Image Entertainment has approxi- 
mated the look of the theatrical 
prints by matting the picture at 
approximately 1.70:1. The ratio 
is way off, but further matting 
would have seriously interfered 
with the original compositions. 
The version owned and broad- 
cast by Turner Network Televi- 
sion (TNT) is unmatted, exposing 
the full frame. Not only does the 
TNT print better reflect Lang's 
and Laszlo's original intentions, 
it's also a bit cleaner and crisper 
than the print used here. Though 
the disc is chapter-encoded, the 
sleeve provides no index. 
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Roger 
Corman 


Miss Price... 


The keynote of his 
art lies, | believe, 
in his uncanny 
ability to embody 
and project the 
effects of mental 
aberration. He is 
rightly noted for 
his fine speaking 
voice and suave, 
polished presence, 
through which he 
can convey eerie 
gradations of a 
sinister, 
motivating force. 
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portance 
*of Being 
` Vincent 


An Appreciation 
By Tim Lucas 


or centuries. the actor's craft has 


been symbolized by the interlocking masks of 
Comedyand Tragedy. Over the course of the cinema's 
first century, few actors have more capably brought 
those masks, and the area wherein they blend, to life 
than Vincent Price. Born May 27, 1911 in St. Louis, 
Missouri, Vincent is a man of many talents—author, 
lecturer, art lover, gallerist and gastronome—and his 
career as an actor is only one aspect of an uncom- 
monly generous spirit. 

He has the perfect actor's face, in that it can be 
made to belong to virtually any kind of man. Clean- 
shaven, his long face suggests someone naive, 
overindulged, or romantic—or all three. With the right 
highlight applied to his piercing, thermostatic eyes— 
capable of great warmth or unspeakable coldness— 
his face almost seems to recede, the perfect blank 
slate to offset the double-barrelled stares of obsession 
or madness. Add a pencil-line mustache to his round, 
Midwestern features and, magically, he becomes 
worldly, cultured, cynical or, with the merest arching 
of an eyebrow, villainous. Extend the mustache into a 
beard and he becomes lordly, imperious, a grand 
figure of authority—what Orson Welles once de- 
scribed as “aking actor”—albeit with a unique aspect 
of rarified duplicity. 

In a career that has encompassed lords and 
devils, artists and murderers, hillbillies and heads of 
state, magicians and the disillusioned, bitter cuckolds 
andsugar daddies, Vincent Pricerernains best-known 
for the character known as Vincent Price. In a 1964 
issue of FILMS & FILMING, one critic noted: 


"Emerging, usually on the wan side, from a 
Vincent Price film, l always have to fight down 
the inclination to send him a telegram read- 
ing: 'Congratulations, you've done it again." 
Punk scripts, bad lighting, limp co-stars, 
mangy sets, choppy editing—old Vincent 
takes them all in his stride. In his own way, 
he's quite a stylist. No matter what piece of 
junk he's in, he never seems embarrassed or 
uncomfortable. " 


How true. 

Vincentis seldom less than a consummate stylist, 
and his B-movie performances at times reveal a 
surprising complexity of emotion. In DIARY OF A 
MADMAN (1962), when Nancy Kovack chastely kisses 
his cheek at the close of a week-long modelling 
session, Vincent engineers a brilliantly-edited series of 


An artful publicity pose for 
THE PIT AND THE PENDULUM (1962). 


“Take off pour hats 
in the presence of the 
patroon.” 


—DRAGONWYCK (1946) 


emotions—disbelief, gratitude, rejuvenation, and mad 
hope—in asingle, fleeting, inward expression. Vincent 
delivered another underappreciated performance in 
THE HAUNTED PALACE (1963); insome ways, it was 
to Vincent what THE BLACK ROOM (1935) was to 
Boris Karloff—a dual role embodying the poles of 
Good and Evil, though Vincent was required to em- 
body these adversary surges within a single character, 
as akindly gentleman possessed by the spirit of an evil 
ancestor. He proved himself capable of dismissing 
one personality as it succumbed to the other with a 
single, unmistakable shading of expression. What 
Vincent forfeited from his expression to bring the evil 
Joseph Curwen to life was simply this: happiness. His 
performance conveys that a man without joy is not 
only dangerous but inhuman. 

Before becoming the Deadly Lama of gimmick 
films in the 1950's, and Poe's tortured patriarchs in 
the 1960's, Vincent specialized in playing men of 
hidden motives. Some were weak-willed heels, but 
most were figures of compromised authority—the 
soiled royalty of THE TOWER OF LONDON (1939) 
and HUDSON'S BAY (1940), the misled prosecutors 
of THE SONG OF BERNADETTE (1943) and LEAVE 
HER TO HEAVEN (1945), the murderous executives 
of DRAGONWYCK and THE WEB (both 1946). There 
was a quality about Vincent, in his youth, that con- 
signed him to the ranks of supporting players; it is to 
his credit that he was among the first to recognize this 
limitation, and used it to his own advantage. It was not 
until SHOCK (1945), produced during his seventh 
year as a screen actor, that he received star-billing; 
even then, his casting as the wife-murdering psychia- 
trist kept him from prevailing in the final reel. 

Vincent's extensive background in classical drama 
and radio helped him to develop a voice that would 
become his supreme signature. His voice is a velvet 
that clings and lends shape to its pronouncements, 
exposing good and bad dialogue for what they are. 
This attention to language, coupled with his reverence 
for art (apparent in so many roles) and his own 
decorative presence, enabled Vincent to create a 
persona that teetered between dark romance and 
cultured menace. Vincent can savor love like an 
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As Charles Dexter Ward, possessed by evil ancestor 
Joseph Curwen, in THE HAUNTED PALACE. 


impossible dream, standing wistfully before countless 
portraits of countless dead wives, and savor his own 
decadence like a chocolate lozenge, worn slowly 
down by the tongue in his cheek. 

Chroniclers of the horror film often refer to the 
post-war depression experienced by the genre be- 
tween 1948—the year that Universal's Golden Age 
ended—and 1957, when the Italian and British renais- 
sance began revitalizing the industry. In point of fact, 
Vincent Price (who literally had the last word in 
Universal's ABBOTT & COSTELLO MEET FRAN- 
KENSTEIN, 1948) enjoyed two of his greatest genre 
successes during this so-called “fallow” period: 
HOUSE OF WAX (1953) and THE MAD MAGICIAN 
(1954). Terence Fisher's CURSE OF FRANKEN- 
STEIN (1957) did not rejuvenate the genre for US 
audiences until 1958, and Vincent still eclipsed it with 
the year's biggest horror hit THE FLY. Letus remem- 
ber that he not only kept the fantastic cinema alive 
during those years but afloat. 


, 
incent S most lovable films may be the 
two he made with William Castle—THE 

HOUSE ON HAUNTED HILL (1958) and THE 

TINGLER (1959)— perhaps because theyallowed him 

to model the masks of bothTragedy and Comedy. 

The dialogue written by Robb White for these films is 

some of the most savory Vincent ever spoke onscreen, 

conveying a perfect balance of urbanity and menace. 

There were premonitions of this persona earlier in his 

career. In THE LAS VEGAS STORY (1952), Vincent 
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greets Jane Russell and Victor Mature with this sour 
salutation: 


“What a beautiful picture! Moonlight! 
Sagebrush! My wife with a stranger!” 


Anthony Mann's SERENADE (1956) cast Vincent 
as a cynical opera impresario: 


“My debutat Carnegie Hall made history; 
I'd show you the notices—if | hadn't 
burnt them!” 


Nearly all of Vincent's lines in SERENADE are hilari- 
ous. When one of his divas refuses to sing, he purrs, 
“Perhaps | should remind her of our first meeting—in 
a sausage shoppe in Salzburg!” 

This acerbic bon vivant quality carried over espe- 
cially well into the Castle films, both of which found 
Vincentat that stage of marriage when sweet nothings 
give way todrop deads. “I cansee theheadlines now,” 
he purrs to faithless wife Carol Ohmart in HOUSE ON 
HAUNTED HILL, while aiming abottle inher direction, 
“PLAYBOY KILLS WIFE WITH CHAMPAGNE CORK!'" In 
THE TINGLER, he wams Patricia Cutts, “This little 
gun could make a hole in you the size of a medium 
grapefruit.” Coming from the mouth of any other 
actor, such pronouncements would be indecorous to 
say the least, but, coming from Vincent Price, they are 
somehow not only decorous but sublime. 

The success of HOUSE ON HAUNTED HILL was 
no doubta result of Vincent's active participation in its 
advertising. This was another of his unique abilities, 
one that qualifies today as a virtual lost art. Bare- 
throated, with shoulders draped in black velvet, he 
appears in the HOUSE ON HAUNTED HILL trailer as 
the floating, severed head of... Vincent Price (not 
“Frederick Loren,” his character), inviting audiences 
to join him and his guests for a little party. Vincent 
starred in similar trailers for THE FLY and TALES OF 
TERROR (1962), and their conveyance of the fun of 
movie-making played an important role in cementing 
the affection his audience feels for him. He regards the 
camera like a partner incrime, with a wink and a nudge. 

That “wink,” that “nudge,” is an important com- 
ponent of Vincent Price. THE RAVEN (1963) features 
one of his nudgiest performances, but we forgive him 
because his mannerisms prove that our love for him 
is, in some measure, returned. There, onscreenin the 
company of Karloff, Rathbone, and Lorre in their final 
bloom, Vincentseems to play to the audience, saying, 
“Look how much fun l'm having! Don't you wish that 
you could be in my shoes right now?” He enjoys 
himself hugely in this film, as if on our behalf. THE 
COMEDY OF TERRORS (1963), made in THE 


Look—he's wearing a skeleton tie-clip! 


RAVEN's footsteps, features what may be Vincent's most 
underestimated comic performance; the role of merce- 
nary undertaker William Trumbull presents one of the 
screen's great sophisticates in the guise of a hilari- 
ously common man of even commoner ambitions. 

Without these send-ups preceding it, and our 
awareness of them, could Vincent's performance as 
Matthew Hopkins in WITCHFINDER GENERAL [US: 
THE CONQUEROR WORM, 1968] have been quite as 
disturbing as it is? It is without question one of his 
greatest performances; because it is so utterly pre- 
emptive of any glimpse of humor or kindness, the evil 
of Hopkinsis pointedly conveyed asit could have been 
by no other actor. It's almost as much a feat of 
baggage as of craft The religious inversions of 
Hopkins, the magisterial presence leading innocent 
wornen to their deaths with his gloved hands inter- 
laced in the charade of an erect male apparatus, 
recalls other ecumenical scoundrels Vincent has 
played—Richelieu in THE THREE MUSKETEERS 
(1948), for instance. The fact that AIP forced this 
powerful historical drama to impersonate an entry in 
their Edgar Allan Poe series prepared its young audi- 
ences to expect an enjoyably hissable villain. Instead, 
like a harbinger of other despairing horrors still to 
come (Romero's NIGHT OF THE LIVING DEAD, for 
example), there is a overpowering sense, from the 
moment this Horseman of the Apocalypse trots 


Vincent in his definitive role: millionaire Frederick Loren in HOUSE ON HAUNTED HILL. 
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onscreen in his black cloak, casting his tall shadow 
over the autumnal landscape of East Anglia, that God 
and all that is Good have already been overthrown. 


espite this and many other indisputable 

demonstrations of his talent for menace, 
Vincent was long barred in the minds of many from 
enthronement in the film fantasy pantheon because 
he hadno monster to call his own. Lugosi and Lee had 
Dracula, Karloff had the Frankenstein Monster, and 
the Chaneys had virtually everything else. Vincent 
may have been the Invisible Man, but he was neither 
the first or the last and, well, he just wasn't visible! He 
had played more than his share of maniacs, but his 
only real monster was the disfigured artist in HOUSE 
OF WAX, who was more victim than villain, the most 
outrageous of a baker's dozen of wronged aspiring 
geniuses. Vincent finally found his classic monster in 
THE ABOMINABLE DR. PHIBES (1971), a film that 
seemed a testament to his entire career. It contained 
elements from HOUSE OF WAX and THE TEN COM- 
MANDMENTS (1956), and Phibes' late wife—a stand- 
in for “the lost Lenore"—was named after his first 
professional success, Laurence Housernan's play 
VICTORIA REGINA. PHIBES was such a milestone that 
American International declared it Vincent's 100th film... 
It was actuaily his 81st, but it deserved to be his 100th. 
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Vincent's willingness to spoof himself, or the 
materialin which he has appeared—sometimes in the 
midst of an appearance!—has led several critics to 
express doubts about his acting. A popular charge is 
that he likes to slice the ham a bit thick and, some- 
times, punches have been cushioned with praise like 
“a surprisingly restrained performance." It mayseem 
sacrilegious to admit, but I've always foundhis profes- 
sional sincerity equal to Karloff's and find that, on an 
“off day,” Vincent is always more amusing to watch. 
As Vincent said during the filming of THEATRE OF 
BLOOD (1973), “I really understand the man who is 
doing his very best and yet is unrecognized.” As 
Vincent delivers Shakespearean soliloquies in the role 
of Edward Lionhart (“the man who put the ham in 
HAMLET”), he wears his humility like an armor, self- 
confident in a hailstorm of heckles, a Quixote tilting at 
adjectives. His critics were played by some of the 
outstanding British stage actors of the day—Harry 
Andrews, Coral Browne, Robert Coote, Jack Hawkins, 
lan Hendry, Michael Hordern, Arthur Lowe, Robert 
Morley, and Dennis Price—all of whom were attracted 
to the film by the opportunity to work with Vincent 
Price. To be asked to recite Shakespeare to such a 
distinguished audience in the Bard's own homeland? 
An American actor could receive no higher praise. 

In his own country, such accolades have been 
longer in coming. Tim Burton was among the first to 
Pay proper tribute, with his charming Disney short 
VINCENT (1983), a poem about a boy named Vincent 
Malloy who, like “Ralph Phillips” in Chuck Jones’ 
cartoons “From A to Z-Z-Z-Z” (1954) and “Boy- 
hood Daze” (1957), enjoys a rather full (albeit mor- 
bid) fantasy life in which he imagines himself to be 
Vincent Price. Vincent narrates the film himself with 
barnstorming zeal but—in a wonderful moment— 
adopts his own, unadorned speaking voice for 
Vincent's mother, who tells her son that it's a sunny 
day, that he's not Vincent Price and should go out and 
play. Anyone who has paid close attention to his 
career knows that this is exactly the advice the real 
Vincent would have given the boy... or gladly taken 
himself. Even in Roderick Usher's darkest despair, we 
can spyin Vincent's delicate portrayal in THE HOUSE 
OF USHER(1960)a pained nostalgia, an unbridgeable 
and unrequited love of light, a remembrance of the 
music of nature before it too became a pommelling 
abrasion to his senses. VINCENT was followed by 
Vincent's “guest rap” on Michael Jackson's THRILLER 


As Dr. Erasmus Craven in THE RAVEN (1963), 
demonstrating his “magic by gesture” abilities for 
Dr. Scarabus (Boris Karloff). The magnificent sets 
were the work of Daniel Haller. 


As the lonely inventor in Tim Burton's 
EDWARD SCISSORHANDS (19390). 


album—the best-selling recording of all time—in 1986, 
and he has recently been the recipient of several 
lifetime achievement awards and retrospectives. In 
1989, CINEFANTASTIQUE devoted an issue to Vincent 
incelebration of his 50th year in motion pictures, and 
Tim Burton is assembling a documentary about 
Vincent's career. It would seem that, like Edward 
Lionhart, Vincent Price has outlived his critics. 

The genre's greatest actors have each brought 
distinctive traits to the characters they have played. 
With Chaney it was human pathos, with Karloff it was 
a resounding human dignity, with Lugosi it was his 
peculiar stamp of dark romance. Vincent has charac- 
terized his unique contribution to fantasy films as 
“style and humor,” but | would also stress that he has 
endowed them with a sense of art and literature, 
reminding audiences that fine art and good books are 
not lofty, inaccessible things, but a gift from the open 
hearts of past generations—addressed to everyone. 

Vincent is a very important thing for someone to be, 
and I'm glad that the right actor was chosen for this most 
important role. No one could have played it better. g 
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A Conversation with 
VINCENT PRICE 


By David Del Valle 


i ; OS ANGELES cable subscribers 

are fortunate enough to receive David 
Del Valle's interview program, SINISTER 
IMAGE. Over thecourseofa dozen shows, Del 
Valle has presented candid conversations 
with the likes of Cameron Mitchell, Russ 
Meyer, Patrick Macnee, Curtis Harrington, 
and others. A compendium of highlights 
from this program has been issued on video- 
cassette as CULT PEOPLE (Ciné Phile Video, 
$19.95). 

On December 7, 1987, Del Valle conducted 
anin-depth interview with Vincent Priceas an 
hour-long pilot for a more ambitious incarna- 
tion of SINISTER IMAGE. The segment was 
directed by filmmaker Stanley Sheff (LOB- 
STER MAN FROM MARS, 1986) and it grandly 
captures the only career-length interview this 
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charismatic star has ever granted on camera. 
Amazingly, to date, the pilot remains unsold. 

The following transcript was adapted 
from the show's 80m rough cut, and in- 
cludes material not present in the final 
broadcast version. Additional material was 
culled from a previously unpublished inter- 
view conducted by Del Valleatthe 1986 San 
Francisco Film Festival, which held a 
Vincent Price retrospective. 

Cable, syndication, or videotape compa- 
nies interested in considering the SINISTER 
IMAGE: VINCENTPRICE program may contact 
David Del Valle c/o Sinister Image, PO Box 
2983, Beverly Hills CA 90210. CULT PEOPLE 
can be purchased c/o Ciné Phile Video at the 
same address. 

—TL 


Vin CENT, weren't you discovered 
for the movies while doing the play 
VICTORIA REGINA with Helen Hayes? 

I would have been more delighted had I 
been discovered in a drugstore. I'd already 
played VICTORIA in London, where it had 
been very successful. I was in England doing 
work on my Master's degree at the University 
of London when I got the opportunity to do 
VICTORIA in a tiny, little place called the Gate 
Theatre. It was very famous, because it was 
an experimental theater, in that Lord Cham- 
berlain didn't allow certain things on the 
stage. For instance, you weren'tallowed to do 
GREEN PASTURES because God was a charac- 
ter, and you weren't allowed to portray God. 
Nor were you allowed to portray royalty, until 
they had been dead for three generations. 
George V was still on the throne and he, of 
course, was the grandson of Queen Victoria, 
so it wasn’t allowed to be done. When he died, 
the play moved to the West End. It was a 
wonderful experiment. 

While I was doing VICTORIA, Hubert 
Miller—who was then the great impresario of 
London and New York—sent somebody to 
see it, because I had gotten very good notices. 
He called me and said, “Do you think it would 
be a good play for Helen Hayes?” All I wanted 
to say was, “It would be a good play for Miss 
Hayes ifyou would take me with you!" I didn't 
dare do that! He kept stringing me along for 
a long time. Finally, I got the part and went 
over to New York and did it for three years. It 
wasa marvelous experience, to be absolutely 
brand-new in the theater and to come [to New 
York] and be the leading man to Miss Hayes. 

When I was in VICTORIA, I was offered a 
huge contract with Warner Brothers for 
$1,000,000 for seven years. Since I wasearn- 
ing $250 a week (Mr. Miller was not terribly 
generous), I was excited! I went to Helen and 
I said, *Should I do it?" She said, *No way, 
turn it down. You don't know your business 
yet." She wasright. It was very astute of her 
and it nearly killed me, because it would have 
been very exciting, but I waited. After 
VICTORIA, I joined the Mercury Theater with 
Orson Welles, and did SHOEMAKER'S HOLI- 
DAY and HEARTBREAK HOUSE. 


Opposite: David Del Valle and Vincent Price 
on the set of SINISTER IMAGE. 


+ 
Top: With Constance Bennett in SERVICE DELUXE 
(1938). Middle: With Nan Grey in THE INVISIBLE 
MAN RETURNS (1940). Bottom: As Shelby 
Carpenter in LAURA (1944). 
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What was Welles like then? 

I think Orson could have been the greatest 
director the theater ever had. No question. He 
was 21 yearsold at the time, and to work with 
him was so exciting! He was fresh and full of 
wonderful ideas. He played “Shodover” in 
HEARTBREAK HOUSE at the age of 21. It took 
Rex Harrison 75 years to get to play the part! 
Orson was not very good in it, because he 
never rehearsed with us. The company was 
marvelous, an “all-star cast,” as they say. 
Orson was completely undisciplined. I hada 
contract to do five plays with him, and went 
to rehearsal for the second play—after 
SHOEMAKER'S HOLIDAY had opened—and 
Orson never showed up. He did the same with 
Joseph Cotten in a play called DEAR ABBY. 


Your next play, ANGEL STREET, was an 
enormous success. Were you disappointed 
that you weren't invited to do the screen 
version, which was GASLIGHT (1939, re- 
made 1944)? 

Shepherd Trow produced ANGEL STREET 
and then another fellow, Alexander Cohen, 
came in about four days before we opened, 
because weranoutofmoney.He putup$2,500— 
that was how he became a producer. He'd never 
done anything in his life. He just had a little 
money and put it into this play. Anyway, Shep- 
herd Trow owned the play and was asked to sell 
it to MGM, who wanted to do it with the entire 
Broadway cast, Leo G. Carroll, Judith, and 
myself. He said, “I will sell it to you if you let me 
direct it.” He had no name in Hollywood, and 
they wouldn't let him do it. So, we were all cut 
outofit, which was very sad. Strangely enough, 
when Ingrid Bergman and Charles Boyer finally 
did GASLIGHT, we all got very good notices for 
it, because the film was not nearly as goodas the 
play. The minute you open it up and take it out 
of that room, it loses its claustrophobia. 


Judith Evelyn was also in the cast of 
ANGEL STREET. You didn'twork with her 
again until THE TINGLER in 1959. 

Her career didn't follow along very well. 
She was a very neurotic actress. 


She seemed to be neurotic in that film! 

That was her specialty; that was the thing 
she did very well. She was sort of lolling around 
and I actually got her the part in that picture, 
because I thought she'd be very good in it. We 
became great friends over the years. 
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The Great Gallico (Vincent Price) threatens 
Mary Murphy in THE MAD MAGICIAN (1954). 


I n 1938, after your success in ANGEL 
STREET, Universal brought you to Holly- 
wood to make your first film, SERVICE 
DELUXE. 

Itwas notreally any good, because it came at 
the tail-endofthatmarvelous MY MANGODFREY 
period and all that Lubitsch kind of comedy. 


How was Hollywood in those days? 

It was really terribly exciting, because it 
was Hollywood. Now, I don't think Hollywood is 
Hollywoodat all; it's just a place where people 
sometimes work, or do LOVE BOAT, you know. 
Allthe studios are gone; they're all television 
now. It was really very exciting. 


Another of your early films was THE 
INVISIBLE MAN RETURNS (1940), the first 
sequel to the James Whale classic. Had 
you seen the original? 

Oh, yes indeed! Claude Rains was a great, 
great favorite of mine. I thought the script [to 
the sequel] was excellent because it took up 
where the other one left off. So many sequels 
have nothing to do with the original picture at 
all, but this really was a sequel of events. 


With adoring fan Dennis Hopper on the set of 
THE STORY OF MANKIND (1957). 


Did Whale or Rains see it? 

I don't know. I finally did meet Claude Rains. 
I worked with himon radioand wasenormously 
impressed, but I don't know whether he saw it 
or not. I certainly saw the first one. 


I want to ask you about John Fulton, the 
special effects man who worked with you 
on THE INVISIBLE MAN RETURNS, because 
he is legendary. He did FRANKENSTEIN, 
THE MUMMY, all the classic Universalmon- 
sters. What was he like to work with? 

He wasa great man. He was typical of movie 
people who are specialists in their own field. He 
looked like a businessman from downtown Los 
Angeles. He had absolutely no artistic or pecu- 
liar look in any way. He was the most ordinary- 
lookingsortofbusinessman, and heapproached 
his work as a business. He created all those 
wonderfuleffectsin the originalINVISIBLEMAN 
and in mine too. He was the first fellow in the 
business to do the effects that he did, and he had 
a great career. 


Was it really you he made invisible? 
That's me! 


What did they put over your head? 

Today, as you know, they have a process 
called Chroma-key. They dress you in blue, 
place you against a blue backdrop, and you 
disappear! In those days, you had to be 
dressed in black velvet, and the camera was 
anchored— firmly, let me tell you—while you 
played the scene the way you would play it 
with your regular clothes on. Then you got 
into a black velvet suit, and they covered the 
whole set—everything!—with black velvet, so 
that you disappeared. Then the two films 
were composited. It took forever. There was 
a scene in a cornfield where I undressed a 
scarecrow to become visible, and it took 8 
hours to do that scene, which lasted less than 
a minute onscreen. 


Wi rat do you remember about Joe 
May, who directed THE INVISIBLE MAN 
RETURNS? He made many classic films in 
Germany. 

Hereally couldn't speak any English at all. 
I think that, when they signed his contract, 
they said *Do you speak English?" and he 
said “Yes.” That was the only English word 
that he spoke! He was a charming man—but 
very volatile, really uptight, because it was so 
frustrating for him not to be understood in 
the language. I had lived in Germany and 
been to school there, so I was able to under- 
stand him better than most. He would try to 
give me direction, and I'd say, “For God's 
sake, Joe, tell me in German, because I can 
get along with you much better in German 
than I can in English!" 

I don't think John Sutton understood a 
word he said, nor could Nan Grey. Cedric 
[Hardwicke] hated him, really hated him! 
There was an enmity between him and Joe, 
as I remember. 


You did another picture for Joe May, 
THE HOUSE OF THE SEVEN GABLES (1940). 
That film seems to have completely 
disappeared. 

It was a good film, actually. Margaret 
Lindsay and George Sanders and some su- 
perb character actors were in it. Again, it was 
a case of Hollywood taking a famous story 
and changing it to fit their needs. The two 
characters were brother and sister in the 
novel. Not in the movie—they were lovers! 
They had to get a little sex into it. 
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Relaxing with composer Les Baxter on the set of THE HOUSE OF USHER (1960). 


A ner HOUSE OF THE SEVEN GABLESand 
THE INVISIBLE MAN RETURNS, did you find 
yourself slipping into villainous roles? 
Not really, because they were romantic 
films with Gothic overtones. After that, I 
went back to New York and did several plays. 


When you came back from New York, 
you went back to Universal and worked 
on a picture with two gentlemen who 
would follow you throughout your ca- 
reer: Boris Karloff and Basil Rathbone, 
in THE TOWER OF LONDON (1939). How 
did that come about? 

I wanted to establish myself in character 
parts, because I didn't think I fit the role of 
“leading man" in Hollywood terms at that time. 
I was very tall, like Gary Cooper and Jimmy 
Stewart, so the studios tried to develop me into 
that kind ofactor, which I wasn't. I'm a charac- 
ter actor, that's what I like to do. So, I talked 
Universal into letting me do a smaller part in 
TOWER OF LONDON where there was a chance 
of establishing myself as a character actor. 
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You played The Duke of Clarence, but 
you were offered a larger role? 

Yes, I think it was the part that lan Hunter 
played, the King. But I much preferred the 
other role, so I took it. 


Does the scene [of Richard III slipping the 
Duke a mickey] bring back memories? 

That scene was very carefully scripted 
and [Basil Rathbone and I] couldn't do it, 
because it all depended on how drunk we 
were! We were drinking Coca Cola, mind 
you! The drunker we got, the more our lines 
disappeared in laughter and fright. Finally, 
the director [Rowland V. Lee] said, “Just 
forget the lines and ad-lib it." So it really was 
an improvised scene. Basil adored it. He was 
wonderful to work with. And then, of course, 
after this scene, in comes Boris Karloff as the 
Executioner, and they throw me into a great 
vat of wine! 

Boris and Basil were kidding me, saying 
*Whatare you going to do while you're inside 
that vat? It's such clean water..." and every- 


thing. They said “We'll fix it for you,” and 
they kept throwing cigarette butts, old Coca 
Cola bottles—anything they could find lying 
around the set—into this vat! When I got 
thrown into it, I had to go down to the bottom 
and hold onto an iron railing, long enough for 
them to let the lid down and play the scene. I 
said, “What if the lid gets stuck?” and they 
said, “Oh, don't worry, we've got men with 
axes!" Well, the lid was thick, and it did get 
stuck, but they got it open! 


A t the time of filming, Karloff's 
popularity had just peaked. What was 
he like? 

He wasa divine man. Both he and Basil had 
anenormoussenseof humor about themselves. 
Ithinkthat's the saving grace for anybody that 
plays villains, to have a sense of humor about 
themselves. Boris found it hysterical. 

I'll never forget the first day I met him. He 
had one shoe that was built up [into a club- 
foot] and the other was built up less, so that 
he sortof wobbled, and he had a peculiar walk 
anyway! His head was shaved, he had a sort 
of hump on his back—he was really very 
peculiar! I had never met him before, and was 
agreat fan. He came to meet me with his little 
daughter on his shoulder and said, [imitating 
Karloff] “Just want you to know that I'm not 
as mean as I appear." He was a dear, charm- 
ing man. He remained a great, great friend of 
mine. He and his wife were a devoted couple 
and I saw them quite often. 


Did Karloff and Rathbone ever suggest 
to you that villainy might be the way for 
your career to go? 

Yes they did, actually. Basil particularly 
felt that I should stick to costume pictures. 


Whatwould yousay changed about Basil 
from the '30s to the '60s, when you worked 
with him at AIP? Did something change 
in his attitude toward the business? 

Well, I think he was disillusioned. He was 
very bitter because he had been a great star, 
which people tend to forget, because they 
think of him as Sherlock Holmes, or as a 
villain. Buthe had beena greatShakespearean 
actor, a great star in the theater and in mov- 
ies, and he suddenly found himself [out of 
fashion], as we all did, when James Dean and 
Marlon Brando came out and began speaking 
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The cover of a rare German program leaflet for 
THE TINGLER (1959). The German title translates 
as “Scream When the Tingler Comes!" 


in the vernacular. All of us who spoke with 
trained accents and trained English and with 
different approaches to acting, if we wanted 
to stay in the business, we bloody well went 
into costume pictures! We all did very well 
with them, but we didn't fit into the other 
group. Basil rather resented that, so he went 
back to New York and toured in several 
thingsand didradio. He wasvery bitter. Then 
he came back to Hollywood and did a couple 
of pictures with me near the end of his life. 


A lotofolderactors who were once-great 
stars, like Francis X. Bushman and 
Buster Keaton, wound up at American 
International. I think it's to AIP's credit 
that they brought these people back and 
gave them work... 

I do, too. This is done more today than it 
was in those days. It was a terrible time in 
Hollywood, a very cold time. If you were 
washed up, you were washed up. Sometimes, 
they would intentionally kill a career. I've 
seen that happen several times. 
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Caught unawares on the 
set of THE PIT AND THE 
PENDULUM (1962). 


I n HUDSON’S BAY (1940), you worked 
withamarvelous actor—Laird Cregar, who 
wenton to star in THE LODGER and HANG- 
OVER SQUARE before his untimely death. 

Yes, it was his first picture. He was very 
good in it, too. Laird was an extraordinary 
man. He was an enormous man. He was a 
giant, you know, and all of his family were 
giants. I happened to know his mother and 
his brothers. He was about 6'8" or 6'6", and 
he weighed about 300 pounds—but it wasn't 
fat. It was muscle. He tried desperately to get 
thinner, but he just couldn't. He couldn't take it 
off withoutremoving some bonesor something! 


You spoke at his funeral. 

I read the eulogy at his funeral, strangely 
enough, though I didn't know him that well. 
His mother wanted me to do it because I'd been 
with him in his first picture. He wasa wonderful 
actor, Laird, and died much too young. 


Let's getbackto you. Wasn't LAURA (1944) 

particularly important to your career? 
LAURA made two or three really extraor- 

dinary careers. It made Clifton Webb, be- 
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cause it was his first picture. Clifton was the 
kindest man I ever knew in my life. And it 
certainly made Dana Andrews a great star. 
Gene Tierney was already on her way, but 
LAURA is what really established her as a 
great star. It was a good picture. 


You worked with Gene Tierney again 
many times, in HUDSON'S BAY, LEAVE 
HERTO HEAVEN (1945), and DRAGONWYCK 
(1946). What was she like? 

She was wonderful, I loved her. She was 
beautiful in a very odd way. She's the reason 
LAURA has remained popular. When you see 
her in LAURA, you realize what a good actress 
she was—in LEAVE HER TO HEAVEN, too. I 
recently saw a nitrate print ofthat, the only one 
existing. I must say, it was incredible. 


How much did Otto Preminger really have 
to do with LAURA? 

A tremendous amount. He reshot every 
singlescene that Rouben Mamoulian had done. 


Rouben claims that half of the film is 
still his, or that he was sabotaged out of 
the film. 

He was sabotaged out of the film—and out of 
PORGY AND BESSlater on—because Otto didn't 
like him, for whatever reason. Otto added, I 
think, to the success of the film. Rouben was a 
nice man and a very good director, but he had 
no concept about these upper scum people. 
They were not his cup of tea, but they were 
Otto's. Otto succeeded in giving usall an under- 
lying evil that is there all the time. Nobody in 
that picture is normal, not a soul. 


In DRAGONWYCK (1946), you played a kind 
of “Poe” character. At one point, you hear 
your dead wife playing a harpsichord, 
which is the kind of thing... 

That I kept on hearing, yes! Yes, he was 
a kind of Poe character. 


DRAGONWYCK was the first of your ‘dead 
wife’ movies. If they weren't dead by the 
end of the first reel... 

[LAUGHS] I finished ‘em off in the second! 
DRAGONWYCK was a wonderful picture and 
the first “sinister” role I'd ever played in 
films. That, too, was taken from a Gothic 
novel. Actually, most of the films I've done 
have been in the tradition of the Gothic novel— 
Poe, Hawthorne, and so on. 


Two incredible, never-before-seen shots from 
TALES OF TERROR (1962)! 

Top: As Valdemar, tormented by the dead, in an 
EXCISED afterlife sequence from “The Case of M. 
Valdemar.” Right: Maggie Pierce and Leona Gage, 
Vincent's co-stars in the “Morella” segment, visit 
him on the afterlife set of “Valdemar.” 


SHOCK (1946) was your first starring role. 
One of the things that got me stuck in 
those pictures was that I was able to learn my 
lines. Howard Koch came to Lynn Barry and 
myself and said, “These pictures are taking 
too long to make and we're going to have to 
cut down." That was when we did SHOCK 
(1946). He said, *You are the only two people 
I know in the whole studio who will take the 
trouble to learn their lines." We did it in 
eighteen days. SHOCK is a good picture. 


You gave one of your bestperformances 
in Sam Fuller's THE BARON OF ARIZONA 
(1950). What was Fuller like? 

Sam is a caricature, you know. He wore 
puttees! He was an extraordinary caricature, 
but he and his wife were very nice. We all got 
along just fine. James Wong Howe, the 
cameraman, was one of the best. 


I. Was HOUSE OF WAX (1953) that began 
your reputation asa Master of Terror. You 
turned down an opportunity to do WE'RE 
NO ANGELS on Broadway, in order to do it. 
It was a real turning point for me. I had to 
make up my mind whether I was going to 
become a “Movie Star” or go back to the the- 
ater. I've never quite known which was the 
right thing to do. I would have loved to do the 
play but, as for the people who did it, it didn't 
mean anything to them atall. Itwasa greathit, 
but it didn't particularly help anyone's career, 
whereas HOUSE OF WAX did change my life. 


What was your response when it first 
opened, when everyone was talking about 
it, and the 3-D craze was at its peak? 
The marvelous thing is—and this is one of 
the great Hollywood stories—that when they 
hired a director for it, they gota man with one 
eye, who couldn't see 3-D at all! André de 
Toth isa very good director, but he really was 
the wrongdirector for 3-D because he couldn't 
see it! He'd go to the rushes and say *Why is 
everyone so excited about this?" It didn't 
mean anything to him. But he made a good 
picture, a very good thriller. The tricks just 
happened; there weren't a lot of them. Later 
on, 3-D threw everything and everybody [at 
the audience]. IthinkAndré waslargely respon- 
sible for the success of the picture. It wasa huge 
money maker, and has never stopped running. 


Your co-star, Phyllis Kirk, once told me 
that she honestly didn't know what your 
makeup was going to be like, and that 
you really frightened her. 

I know! It frightened me! The unmasking 
is one of the most famous scenes in the 
history of movies, I think. 


This was your first “Monster” makeup, but 
you've never been much for makeups. 
No, I don't believe altogether in the make- 
ups. This one absolutely required it because 
he was badly burned. The frightening thing 
was, it scarred not only his face, but his mind. 
It was a very great makeup by George Bau, 
but he didn't get any credit for it because his 
brother Gordon was head of the makeup 
department at Warner Brothers! I used to get 
on the air and say “It was George Bau who did 
the makeup,” because I spent months with 
him, really, every morning at 5:00 I'd get 
there. It took about 3 hours to put it on. 
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As the disfigured Henry Jarrod (makeup by George 
Bau) in the 3-D masterpiece HOUSE OF WAX (1953). 


HOUSE OF WAX begot another 3-D film 
called THE MAD MAGICIAN (1954). That 
was virtually a remake of HOUSE OF WAX 
because you're a crazed... 

It was a different idea. He killed people but 
then he made himself up to look like them, 
which was really kind of fun. Two of the 
people that I killed and made myself up to 
look like [John Emery and Donald Randolph] 
were great friends of mine. It was fun to do, 
and difficult makeup jobs, again. 5:00 in the 
morning... 


The director of that film, John Brahm, 
once denied to me that he'd made it! 

I think the reason he disowned that picture 
was the fact that it wasn't meant to be 3-D, 
but was shot in 3-D. Then, of course, they 
didn't release it in 3-D, although I hear they 
now show it that way on television. John was 
avery meticulousdirector; he designed every 
shot. When he came to work in the morning, 
he knew exactly what he was going to do. 


So you liked the script? 
Yes, it was a good script, actually. 


Enjoying a moment of levity on the set of THE RAVEN (1963). 


Is that the way you approached films in 
the '50s? You looked at a script and, if it 
had something in it you thought you 
could play, then you went from there? 
Yes. Also, I felt—and this is the major 
thing in a spooky film or thriller of any kind— 
that they had to have logic. You must believe 
that what's happening is happening. Even if 
it's something as far out as THE INVISIBLE 
MAN, you must believe it, because if you 
don't, there's no fright. That's what is wrong 
today with some of the “fright” films: they 
have no logic atall, things begin happening at 
the very first scene and they don't end until 
everybody's been destroyed. Al Pacino in 
SCARFACE... was hysterical by the end of it 
because there was nobody left alive in Miami! 


p you have an accident during 
THE MAD MAGICIAN with a chair? 

Yes, one of the actors had never done a 
screen fight before. If you do what the stunt 
people tell you to do, you never get hurt. But 
thisactor wasabsolutely paralyzed, and didn't 
watch them; he thought he could fake it, but 


he couldn't. He picked up the wrong table, 
one that was not made out ofbalsa wood, and 
hit meover the head and just smashed my nose 
all over my face! Well, it hurt! I finally had to 
have plastic surgery, because! couldn't breathe! 


Shortly after THE MAD MAGICIAN, you 
worked with Cecil B. De Mille. It turned 
out to be his last picture, THE TEN COM- 
MANDMENTS (1956). 

Yes, it had to be. It took him 12 years to 
prepare, and he was 75! I really wanted to 
work for De Mille, because I wouldn't have felt 
Iwasagenuine movieactor ifI hadn't worked 
for him. 

I played Baka, the architect of Egypt, and I 
had a scene with Cedric Hardwicke as the 
Pharoah and Yul Brynner as his son. We're 
standing there looking out over this great 
achievement of mine, which was a blue cyclo- 
rama—that'sall,there was nothing there atall— 
and I had a line: *Yonder is the city of Sethe's 
glory.” Mr. De Mille said “Vincent, you don't 
read that line with much conviction." I said, 
"That's because I don't know what the hell I'm 
talking about, Mr. De Mille!" So he said *You're 
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Left: Getting a taste of his own medicine from Grandpappy Amos (Boris Karloff) at the 
close of THE COMEDY OF TERRORS (1963). Right: Moments after “Cut!” was called. 


right, come along and see what I've put on the 
screen for you to talk about.” And we went into 
the projection room and saw 13,000 people, 
carrying an obelisk up the Valley of the Nile. 
They had made a glassshotof Queen Hapsebet's 
tomb and puta glass shot on topofit, which was 
all of Luxor finish. It was one of the most 
extraordinary shots ever photographed. It 
changed my reading, I might add! 


So no one actually went to Egypt? 

De Mille went to Egypt and did some 
shooting there, but very little. There isn'ta lot 
left of Egypt, you know. Most of it is in the 
Metropolitan Museum, The Louvre, or the 
British Museum in London! 


One of your co-stars, Edward G. Robinson, 
was blacklisted at one time during the 
McCarthy era. De Mille was considered 
very right-wing. Did youpersonally ever 
hear of any friction between them? 

I don’t think so atall. De Mille was too much 
of a filmmaker and businessman to care 
about that. All ofus were on some blacklist or 
other. I was on one called “Premature Anti- 
Nazi Sympathizers.” Figure that one out. 


Premature? 

If you were against the Nazis before we 
declared war on them, they thought you were a 
Communist. Try and figure thisone out. It's the 
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most convoluted kind of thing. Everybody was 
suspect, except Ward Bond and John Wayne. 


A fter THE TEN COMMANDMENTS, you 
played several other cameo roles in films. 
Butyournext horror film, THE FLY (1958), 
absolutely terrified everybody! 

It was scripted by James Clavell, who went 
onto write SAIGON and TAIWAN and SHOGUN. 
It was based on a prize short story in PLAY- 
BOY. It was a film that made its mark. I know, 
because people still come up and say “Help Me!” 


That was a funny scene to shoot, I'm sure. 

Oh, it was impossible to shoot! Here was 
this idiot little thing saying “Help me!" But it 
was fun to do ‘cause Bart [Herbert] Marshall 
was one of my favorite movie actors, and the 
two of us were hysterical at the thought of 
having to play a scene in front of this little 
tableau that was going on. 


What actually were you looking at? 

We were looking at a great big cobweb. 
There was a little thing [caught in it] but, of 
course, it wasn't David Hedison! 


So how many takes was that? 

Oh, the whole day! The whole day... I 
thought THE FLY was a wonderful film. En- 
tertaining and great fun. 


THE FLY begot a sequel—RETURN OF THE 
FLY (1959)—which was shot in Black and 
White. It had some interesting things in 
it, but didn’t do as well. 

It was ridiculous to shoot it in Black and 
White! I love Black and White, but you do two 
pictures in Black and White—not one in Color 
and the other in Black and White! It was not a 
bad film; itwas quite exciting, asa matter of fact. 


Y... work with William Castle in 
HOUSE ON HAUNTED HILL (1958) and THE 
TINGLER (1959) is fondly remembered. 

I read an article in an airline magazine the 
other day, while going to Florida, and the 
article was called “Whatever Happened to 
Show Biz?" It was an article about Bill Castle! 
Bill's been dead a long time, but this article 
was all about the gimmicks that he pulled— 
“Emergo,” which was in the HOUSE ON 
HAUNTED HILL, and wiring the seats with 
little buzzers for THE TINGLER! He had a 
great sense of showmanship and, | must say, 
he was fun to work with. 


How was William Castle as a director? 

He was a good director. He wasn't a great 
movie director, but he knew how to put thiskind 
offilm together. He had wonderful, wild ideas. In 
HOUSE ON HAUNTED HILL, | invite people to 
my haunted house. Well, Bill couldn't find a 
haunted house that pleased him, so he took one 
of the most famous Frank Lloyd Wright houses 
in Hollywood [the Ennis House on Los Feliz] and 
made it the haunted house! All of the guests 
arrived in their own hearse! It was marvelous! 


Then youworked with Agnes Moorehead 
inaremake of THE BAT (1959). Kind of an 
anemic version, I thought. 

Yes, that was not a good version. It's a 
wonderful story, but it doesn't really hold up. 


Why did you choose to do it? 

Well, I thought they would revise it and 
bring it up-to-date. When I was a little kid, I 
saw THE BAT on the stage and it frightened 
me to death. I thought it could have that kind 
of *hold" on the audience again, but itdidn't, 
because it wasn't a good script. 


Since we're talking about Agnes Moore- 
head, let me ask you this: Why is it, in 
those days, that women couldn't estab- 


Housewife’s Dream 


Vincent Price, who plays 
the title role in 20th Cen- 
tury-Fox’s new science- 
fiction thriller “The Last 
Man on Earth,” enjoys a 
housewife’s fondest dream 
in one scene of the picture. 

Sole survivor of a plague 
which has hit the world, 
Price picks up his needs 
from deserted stores in a 
devastated city and in one 
sequence goes into a super- 
market to shop. Shelves 
and refrigerators are 
loaded with uncontami- 
naced food and drink. The 
lonely actor takes his choice 
and walks out pushing his 
cart without even a nod to- 
ward the checker’s station. 

In another sequence he 
wanders into a dealer’s 
showroom, looks over the 
sedans and sports models 
and finally chooses a sta- 
tion wagon. He has his 
choice of all the cars in the 
world without worry about 
down payment, install- 
ments or repair bills. 

His idyll is short-lived, 
however, for on the way 
home he meets a strange 
vampirish woman who 
wants not only his gro- 
ceries but his blood. 

Franca Bettoia, Emma 
Danieli and Giacomo Rossi- 
Stuart also star in the As- 
sociated Producers, Inc., 
production directed by Sid- 
ney Salkow. 


lish themselves in horror pictures the 
way you or Boris Karloff did? 

There weren't enough parts for them. 
Really, I mean the evil woman is something 
that is only now coming into play. They've 
been around for along time, but they weren't 
seen on the screen! The aggressive woman, 
perhaps, but not the evil woman. Agnes was 
a marvelous actress. I went out on tour with 
her in DON JUAN IN HELL. I took over from 
Charles Laughton, played about 20 weeks 
with Boyer, Cedric Hardwicke, and Agnes. It 
was one of the great experiences of my life. 


Was Laughton as marvelous as every- 
one says? 

As peculiar, as marvelous... An English 
actor, Simon Callow, has written a wonderful 
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book about him, called CHARLES LAUGHTON: 
A DIFFICULT ACTOR. I did another picture 
with him called THE BRIBE (1949) with Ava 
Gardner and Robert Taylor. Laughton used 
to come up to me and say, *Am I doing too 
much?" Laughton was this great star to me 
[so I avoided answering]. Finally, one day I 
said, “Yes, Charles, you are doing too much!” 
He was all over the place! Unless the director 
had enough weight and nerve to hold him 
back, he could go way overboard. 


It's said that he was an insecure man. 

Very. A very unhappy man. I knew him 
very well, not so much through acting— 
though he did direct me through his own part 
in DON JUAN IN HELL—but through the Arts. 
We were both great art aficionados. He knew 
an enormous amount about art. 


As a director, was he inspirational? 
Wonderful! I had to work with him alone 
because Boyer and Hardwicke didn't know 
that I was coming into the play. So I worked 
every night for 3 weeks with Charles. It was 
very exciting. He died not too long after that. 


Sum Arkoff and Roger Corman have 
both told me that you were their first 
and only choice to starin THE HOUSE OF 
USHER (1960). It must have been a great 
risk for them, as a young company, to 
spend as much money as they did. What 
do you recall about the shoot? 

Well, it was a gamble. Same thing with Bill 
Castle, on those pictures I did with him. I think 
there comes a time in everybody's career, when 
you say “Money isn't everything—I want to take 
a gamble on something I believe in.” I believed 
that the works of Edgar Allan Poe had never 
really been properly done on the screen. I 
thought that Richard Matheson, who wrote the 
script, had captured theessenceofPoe—not Poe 
necessarily, because it's very difficult to turn a 
shortstory into along picture. But somehow he 
caught the essence of it, and Sam Arkoff and 
Jim Nicholson seemed dedicated to letting Roger 
have his head. Roger had proved himselfareally 
brilliant fledgling filmmaker, and this was his 
chance to really show it. 

Roger had a genius for hiring wonderful 
people. His cameraman, Floyd Crosby, wasa 
brilliant man, as was Danny Haller, the set 
decorator, and Marge Corso, who did the 
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costumes. Roger had an extraordinary talent 
for hiring the best people, which is really the 
secret of all great directors’ success. Roger 
was very exciting to work with. I really en- 
joyed all the pictures. He allowed people to do 
things, when Boris and Peter Lorre and I did 
THE RAVEN (1963) with him. When we did 
THE MASQUE OF THE RED DEATH (1964) 
together in London—Nicolas Roeg was the 
cameraman on that—he allowed Nick to make 
these extraordinary shots. MASQUE is a very 
exciting picture, visually. 


My favorite of those is THE PIT AND THE 

PENDULUM (1962), because you gave a 

performance that was... three times be- 

yond! That's a pretty wild performance. 
It's pretty hokey. 


You have a scene when you're going into 
your late wife's bedroom and you look at 
John Kerr and say “Careful—the atmo- 
sphere is heavy in here.” 

[LAUGHS] To put it mildly! 

You know, after I finished all of the Poe 
films I did a [TV special on videotape] called 
AN EVENING WITH EDGAR ALLAN POE. I did 
four Poe stories—^The Tell Tale Heart," “The 
Pit and the Pendulum,” “The Sphinx,” and 
another—absolutely pure Edgar Allan Poe, 
without a word by anybody else, no changing 
of the plot, just as monologues presented 
with action, sets, and costumes. It was an 
hour long. AIP showed it to some exhibitors 
and television people. They said “It's too 
serious, not like the real Edgar Allan Poe,” 
but it was the real Edgar Allan Poe. It won all 
kinds of awards; it's probably the best Poe 
thing I ever did. 


What are your favorites of the eight Poe 
films that you did? 

I liked THE TOMB OF LIGEIA (1966). It had 
a wonderful atmosphere about it. We filmed 
it in a 12th century abbey in a marvelous 
location. Also THE MASQUE OF THE RED 
DEATH, though it had nothing to do with 
Edgar Allan Poe, really. 


The writers combined “Hop Frog" and 
“The Cask of Amontillado" and a bunch 
other things... 

They also weren't above just making a 
picture and putting an Edgar Allan Poe title 
to it! 


THE HAUNTED PALACE (1963), the only 
film you made with Lon Chaney Jr., had 
anice, rich look toit. But that was based 
ona story by H.P. Lovecraft. 

Itwasn't bad. Itwasa good idea anda good 
film. I don't know why they just couldn't have 
left the Lovecraft title to it. Lon Chaney was 
very ill at that time. I had admired him and 
always wanted to meet him. He was not very 
happy or very well, and I really didn't get to 
know him well. I spent a lot of time trying to 
talk to him and make him cheer up, but I 
couldn't do it. He was sick. 


Y. worked with Peter Lorre on three 
occasions—TALES OF TERROR (1962), THE 
RAVEN (1963), and THE COMEDY OF TER- 
RORS (1963)—and you also spoke at his 
funeral. In fact, during the eulogy, you 
called him a “face-maker.” 

He called himself a face-maker. I used this 
expression because, really, eulogies are for 
the people who know you, or the people who 
knew you, andit was Peter'sown definition of 
actors. He was being facetious, of course, but 
he thought of actors as people who made faces 
for a living. And he had a face to make, too! 


Was Peter a happy man towards the end? 

He wasn'ta very happy man. He wasa sad 
little man. He puton too much weight, he was 
not well. He really never learned the script, he 
felt that he could improvise and make it 
better. In many caseshe did, but there were also 
scenes... There was one scene where we had to 
get from one place to another and I said “Oh, 
Peter, come on, don't ad lib, just say the lines." 

[IMITATING LORRE] *Youreally wantme to 
say the lines, old boy?" 

And I said “Yes, say them and let's get on 
with it.” And he knew every line. Basically, he 
knew what he was doing. 


It's often said that actors who are known 
for horror pictures are, in their own pri- 
vate lives, very unhappy. If this was ever 
a trend, it certainly stopped with you. 
Boris wasn't unhappy. Boris was one of 
the most joyous men I ever met in my life—a 
happy, funny, witty, brilliant, kind man. Chris 
Lee, too, isa very, very dearand funny fellow. 


Many of these people—Christopher Lee 
included—resent being typecast, but 


With Peter Lorre and Basil Rathbone 

in a publicity pose for TALES OF TERROR. 
Vincent is in his “Valdemar” 

makeup, a segment in which 

Lorre did not appear. 


Karloff used to say, “I'm always grateful 
to the monster, he’s my best friend.” 

People ask if it worries me that I got 
typecast. But I really didn't, because I spent 
half my life during that period sending myself 
upon THE RED SKELTON SHOW and THE JACK 
BENNY PROGRAM, [working] with all the com- 
ics. Peter Cushing was very impressed with 
the fact that I could send myself up. I think 
you have to do it. I don't think you can take 
itseriously. Otherwise, you're walking around 
in a cape! 


Hazel Court once told me that you used 
to hide carrots in your cloak and pull 
them out. 

[LAUGHS] Yes, you do anything to allevi- 
ate the tension of these films, because if they 
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become too hammy without you knowing it, 
you lose the audience. The audience will 
begin to laugh. 

I remember one time, when Boris and I 
were working, PLAYBOY or ESQUIRE sent 
somebody out [to the set] who was going to 
do avery facetious and mean article about 
us, as we found out later. He came on the 
set, and he became terribly impressed with 
us. He saw that we really considered what 
we were doing as a job to be done well, that 
frightening people is something that you 
have to think about, that can't just be al- 
lowed to happen. His article became a sort 
of great hymn of praise to all of us for the 
way we worked together, but it was not 
originally meant to be. 


You also worked twice with Jacques 
Tourneur, who had done CAT PEOPLE for 
Val Lewton and was well respected asa 
director of fantasy. What was he like on 
COMEDY OF TERRORS (1963) and WAR 
GODS OF THE DEEP (1965)? 

Well, WAR GODS OF THE DEEP was a 
disaster! Nobody knew what it was about. It 
was a badly produced picture, everything 
was wrong about it. It really was ridiculous. 
It's just something I completely forget. 


Ionce interviewed Tab Hunter, who said 
that Jacques knew what he wanted and 
knew his craft but, on that particular 
film, AIP was rushing him. 

Jacques was a marvelous director. When 
we did COMEDY OF TERRORS, he was won- 
derful. [On WAR GODS] he just couldn't get 
around the script. It was a bad script. 


Come to think of it, you've worked with 
some of the greatest directors in the 
world, butsometimes you've worked with 
them on their worst films! You worked 
with James Whale on GREEN HELL (1940)! 

Oh, that's one of the ten worst pictures 
ever made! I'm rather proud of that one. It 
was hysterical! Joan Bennett is lost in the 
jungle and she's found completely made up 
in a beautiful hair-do, beautifully dressed! 
The doctor leans over her and says *Don't 
Worry, it's just a coma." Just a coma! We 
should all look so good in a coma! 


You also did the two DR. GOLDFOOT mov- 
ieswith Norman Taurog and Mario Bava. 
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DR. GOLDFOOT AND THE BIKINI MACHINE 
(1965) could have been fun.... 

Yes, itwas a musical—and [AIP] cut outall of 
the music! They got scared of it. It could have 
been terribly funny. I think it would have been 
almost like LITTLE SHOP OF HORRORS. It was 
a wonderful, witty script, with wonderful witty 
music and they cut it all out. d 


O.. of the most unusual pictures of 
your AIP contract dayswas WITCHFINDER 
GENERAL (1968), which was retitled THE 
CONQUEROR WORM over here, to tie it into 
the Poe series. Here you were asked to 
drop a lot of mannerisms and play a 
completely icy villain. 

Michael Reeves, the director, wanted me 
to play it absolutely cold, without emotion of 
any kind. Michael really didn't know how to 
deal with actors. He gotall our backs up. He'd 
come to you and say things that you should 
never tell an actor, things that give them no 
security at all. We didn't get along at all, but 
I agreed with what he wanted. I think I 
understood what he wanted. I thinkit's one of 
the best performances I've ever given, and I 
think it is a classic picture of its kind. 


THE OBLONG BOX (1969) was your first 
film with Christopher Lee. Then the two 
of you did SCREAM AND SCREAM AGAIN 
(1969), which, believe it or not, wasa 
favorite of Fritz Lang! 

I know it. I never knew what it was about, 
but Fritz really lovedit. Itwasa strange story. 
Strange movie. I met a couple of actors, last 
year, who were in it and I'd never met them 
before! Chris and I laughed a lot. 


Your horror fans were disappointed that 
the two of you didn't have more inter- 
play. I suppose you had more fun when 
the DR. PHIBES movies came along? 

Yes, I loved them. They were brilliantly 
witty and inventive. I think Bob Fuest was 
one of the best directors I ever worked with in 
my life, because he was making mad films 
and he's a mad man— just wonderful! 


* The GOLDFOOT songs were publicly per- 
formed by the film's cast for a special "Wild 
World of Dr. Goldfoot" episode of the ABC-TV 
music program SHINDIG. Unauthorized tape 
copies are in circulation. 


Sam Arkoff was a little perturbed that 
Fuest had these huge sets built when they 
could have been made a little smaller. And 
a little bit cheaper. 

Yes, but they made a lot of money, those 
pictures. They were very successful. 


I believe THE ABOMINABLE DR. PHIBES 
(1971) is your only film appearance with 
Joseph Cotten. 

Yes, but I worked with Joe in the theater, 
yousee, with Orson Welles. When! wasin the 
Mercury Theater, Joe and IdidSHOEMAKER'S 
HOLIDAY together. Joe has been a lifetime 
friend of mine. 


H. ow long did the Phibes skull makeup 
take to apply? 

That only took about two minutes 'cause it 
was a mask! We also invented a wonderful 
makeup for [the mask Phibes wore]. They cov- 
ered my face with collodion, which is like new 
Skin, so that I couldn't move. I was immobile, 
and talking out of a thing in my neck, a voice 
box. I learned the lines, butI never had to speak 
them, which made Joe very angry. He used to 
come to me and say “You're unfair. You're not 


speaking the lines, and I'm having to remember 
all mine and say them." And I said, *But I 
remember them, Joe." 


DR. PHIBES RISES AGAIN (1971), accord- 
ing to Sam Arkoff, was a money maker, 
but not as successful as the first. 

Oh, I think itwasa very funny movie, though. 
But sequels are always difficult, aren't they? 
There's not very far you can go. There were 
some funny things in the second one, though. 


The PHIBES films, and their interesting 
ways of doing away with people, culmi- 
nated in one of your best films: THEATRE 
OF BLOOD (1973). 

Ithinkitwasthe bestone. The whole picture 
wasimaginative and good. Oneofthe sad things 
aboutitwaswhen they releasedit to television— 
most of the murders were cut out! 


My favorite scene is your bit as Butch the 
hairdresser. This was the scene in which 
you met your wife, Coral Browne, for the 
firsttime. You electrocuted her. Now that's 
a hell of a way to... 

Yes, to meet your wife! I sent her a bottle of 
champagne after that scene. 


As Edward Lionhart, posing as "Butch" to shock the locks of critic 
Chloe Moon (Coral Browne), in THEATRE OF BLOOD (1973). 


As the obsessed narrator of “The Tell-Tale Heart” in the rarely-seen videotaped 
tour de force, AN EVENING WITH EDGAR ALLAN POE (1970). 


I understand that Katharine Hepburn 
once offered you the part of Prospero in 
a Broadway production of THE TEMPEST. 
You couldn't do it, for some reason. 

It only played two performances a week, 
or twice a month or something. 


Do you regret not doing it? 

No, I really look back on my career with 
great joy. You know, something you haven't 
covered—and something that is very difficult 
to cover—is my television appearances. I've 
done hundreds of television shows. Some of 
the ones with Jack Benny, Red Skelton, or 
Carol Burnett, where I sent up this character 
*Vincent Price," were really masterpieces in 
their miniature way. 


Y. also did some with Lucille Ball. I 
think it's possible to say that you have 
worked with, or known, practically ev- 
eryone of any importance in the enter- 
tainment world. 

I believe in work. I don't understand the 
new thing where people do a picture once 
every three years. 


Well, they're paid $8,000,000 for it! 
I know, but how do they learn their craft? It 
was much more fun doing a film for Bill Castle 
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for nothing and taking a percentage on it and 
finding out that you had contributed something 
to make the money—not being paid before you 
made the money on it. 


A lot of people don't realize that you 
were the original “Saint.” You were the 
first Simon Templar on radio. You did so 
much radio... 

Oh, yes, I did thousands of radio shows, 
and I loved it. I think radio is a very great 
training ground for actors, because you have 
to create everything with your voice—the 
atmosphere of the whole piece, the makeup, 
what the character looks like. I loved radio, I 
really adored it. 


Have you ever played Dracula? 

I did once, sort of, in a thing called F-TROOP. 
I played Dracula's cousin, who had to leave 
Transylvania because he couldn't stand the 
sight of blood! He came out West to open a 
chicken farm. I thought it was hysterical! I also 
worked on television with Helen Hayes in THE 
SNOOP SISTERS, playing an actor who plays 
Dracula and gets involved in a murder. I never 
really wanted to play the role itself. I felt it 
belonged so much to Bela. And Chris, too. 


With an array of Ted Allen portraits on the set of 
DR. GOLDFOOT AND THE BIKINI MACHINE (1965). 


As Dr. Anton Phibes, with ever-faithful Vulnavia (Virginia North) in Robert 
Fuest's horror nouveau confection, THE ABOMINABLE DR. PHIBES (1971). 


T. WHALES OF AUGUST (1987), stars 
you with Lillian Gish, Bette Davis, Harry 
Carey Jr.and Ann Sothern—a great bunch! 

Yes, it was really a very exciting kind of 
departure for all of us to work together as an 
ensemble. I worked with Miss Davis before, I've 
known Lillian for 52 years, and Harry since he 
wasabout 17 yearsold, and I'd worked on Ann's 
television show years ago, so it was great fun to 
work together. And it was difficult. 


Itseems to me that your career has come 

full circle, because you started out with 
Helen Hayes and, now, here you are with 
Lillian Gish—the First Lady of the Ameri- 
can Stage, and the First Lady of Ameri- 
can Movies! 

And both of them hate those titles more 
than anything in the world! 

Last year, I celebrated my 52nd anniver- 
sary with Helen Hayes in VICTORIA REGINA 
when they reopened the National Theater in 
Washington. We went back and they wanted 
us to do a little scene from VICTORIA, but we 
thought we were a little elderly for that. So we 
just appeared and reminisced. 


How did Lindsay Anderson ask you to do 
the film? 
I think Lindsay had in mind John Gielgud 
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to begin with. John couldn't do it; he had a 
conflict. Then he began to think of some Ameri- 
can doing it, and I think it was a good idea 
because we were all Americans. Lindsay was a 
great friend of my wife, Coral, and he came over 
to the house one day and said “Would you like 
to do this?" I read the script and thought it was 
absolutely beautiful. Ireally think it's one ofthe 
most tender and beautiful scripts I've everread. 


It's interesting that, at one point in the 
film, Ann Sothern remarks about you 
being like Sir Walter Raleigh. In fact, 
youplayed Raleigh in THE PRIVATE LIVES 
OF ELIZABETH AND ESSEX (1939), your 
first film with Bette Davis. 

Well, it's the kind of part I played at the 
beginning of my career. I played so many 
gentle men at the beginning of my career, 
that] wanted to play villains, and got kind of 
stuck in villains. 


Well, it's the kind of role I think you 
should be doing now! 

Yes, I've served my purpose in the spooky 
ones. 


I hope you'll at least THINK about doing 
another horror picture. 
Ifa good one came along, I would. — $& 


Elizabeth 
Shepherd 


H alfway through the 
shooting of TOMB OF 
LIGEIA, my car was 
unavailable and I asked 
Vincent if I could ride back 
into London with him. 
During the ride, I realized 
that I had no cash! I was 
reluctant to bring it up, 
because our relationship 
had really been a working 
one, but I finally asked 
him if I could borrow a 
couple of pounds. To my 
utter astonishment, Vincent 
replied, “I think we can do 
a little better than that.” 
And with the most elegant 
movement possible, he 
took out his pocket watch 
and opened the back of it, 
removing a small square 
of paper which had been 
intricately folded to fit 
within the back of it. When 
he opened it, it revealed 
itself to be a £50 note! 
Vincent handed it to me 
and said, “This is my mad 
money.” I've wondered 
ever since what incident 
prompted him to take 
such steps! 


—Unpublished interview 
with David Del Valle, 
September 16, 1983. 


Tomb of Ligeia, 1965 
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w Vincent 


Price 
Videography 


Compiled and Annotated 
by Tim Lucas 


B ecause so much of Vincent Price's work is 
readily available on tape and disc—and 
due to limitations of space—this videography must 
be restricted to NTSC releases. Japanese titles are 
included only when they represent material not 
otherwise available in the States. Thanks to Steve 
McGouldrick for providing additional research. 


ABBOTT & COSTELLO MEET FRANKENSTEIN (1948) 
MCA Home Video, $14.95 
LD: DiscoVision 22-008, O/P (CAV) 
LD: MCA Encore Edition, $34.98 (CLV) 

Of course, VP does not literally appear in the film. 
He performs the voice of a surprise guest star who 
delivers the film's punch line. The early DiscoVision 
pressing of this title is extremely rare—worth about 
$300!—as only a few hundred copies were produced, 
and many of these have since succumbed to rot. 
DiscoVision's disc also reportedly includes 5s of foot- 
age not included in the currently available (83m) 
transfer, showing Frankenstein's Monster emerging 
from his crate. The film has been 9m 5s short of its 
original 92m running time since the late "40s. 


ABOMINABLE DR. PHIBES, THE (1971) 

Vestror/Orion, $14.98 

LD: HBO/Image Entertainment, $59.98 
(with DR. PHIBES RISES AGAIN) 

LD (Japan): G88F5356 (N/A) 

Vestron's original release of this cassette was 
pricedat $59.95. After Vestron dissolved, thetape was 
repriced for sell-through by Orion. This version has 
been remaindered and can be found for less than 
$10.00 in some locations. Though the label lists a 
running time of only 90m, the film runs 94m. Pack- 
aged and best-known under this title, the onscreen 
title is actually DR. PHIBES. 


ADVENTURES OF CAPTAIN FABIAN, THE (1951) 
NTA, $39.95 


BACKTRACK (1990) 
LIVE Entertainment, $89.98 


BARON OF ARIZONA, THE (1951) 
Bingo Video, $15.95 


BAT, THE (1959) 
Sinister Cinema, $19.00 ppd. 

The directorial debut of Crane Wilbur, the screen- 
writer of VP's hits HOUSE OF WAX and THE MAD 
MAGICIAN. Lighting didn't strike thrice. 


BEACH PARTY (1963) 
Warner Home Video, $19.95 

VP cameos during the finale as a beatnik in the 
coffee house. His line: “Where's my pendulum? | feel 
like swinging.” 


Visiting Papa (John Dierkes) to complete a recipe 
calling for “dead man's hair” in THE RAVEN. 


BLOODBATH AT THE HOUSE OF DEATH (1985) 
Media Home Entertainment, $59.95 


BUTTERFLY BALL, THE (1976) 
Label unknown, $39.95 


CASANOVA'S BIG NIGHT (1954) 
Paramount Hore Video, $29.95 (VHS & LD) 

VP appears in an uncredited cameo as Giacomo 
Casanova, whom Bob Hope subsequently imperson- 
ates to help History's Greatest Lover out of a com- 
promising situation. 


CHAMPAGNE FOR CAESAR (1950) 
VCI, $39.95 
LD: VCl/Image Entertainment, $29.95 


CLIMAX (1955) 
Label unknown, $9.95 

Contains two episodes, including *Night Execu- 
tion" (9/5/55) starring VP. 


COLLECTOR'S ITEM: THE LEFT FIST OF DAVID 
(1960) 
Video Yesteryear, $19.95 

VP and Peter Lorre star as a couple of art dealers- 
cum-detectives in this 27m FORD THEATER episode, 
a pilot for a series that never happened. 


COMEDY OF TERRORS, THE (1963) 

HBO/Orion, $79.99 

LD: HBO/Image Entertainment, $59.95 
(with THE OBLONG BOX) 

One of VP's most entertaining films. It also con- 
tains Boris Karloffs most underrated performance, 
unexpected evidence of an absolute genius for com- 
edy. Full of endlessly quotable dialogue (“What place... 
is this?”), courtesy of Richard Matheson. 


CONQUEROR WORM, THE (1968) 

HBO/Orion, $79.99 

LD: HBO/Image Entertainment, $59.95 
(with THE TOMB OF LIGEIA) 

This video transfer bears no resemblance whatso- 
ever to the theatrical version of Michael Reeves’ 
masterpiece. The image track was culled from the 
continental version, which included two scenes that 
were rephotographed to include topless tavern 
wenches. Much worse, owing to a sticky music rights 
wicket, Paul Ferris’ original score—one of the most 
distinctive of its era—was wiped off the soundtrack 
andreplaced with an excruciatingly out-of-place syn- 
thesizer score by Kendall Schmidt. Without a doubt, 
the single greatest abornination ever perpetuated in 
the realm of fantastic video. 
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This film is also available on cassette in the UK 
under its original title, WITCHFINDER GENERAL. 
While Ferris’ scoreis intact, the film itselfis not; almost 
a quarter of a century after its making, its violence 
remains too scandalous for British consumption. All 
of the grisly “pricking” closeups are missing from the 
UK cassette, as well as many of the hatchet blows 
dealt out to Matthew Hopkins, depriving the story of 
a good deal of its motivating causes and effects, and 
the full impact of its finale. 


CRY OF THE BANSHEE (1970) 

HBO/Orion, $79.99 

LD: HBO/Image Entertainment, $59.95 
(with COUNT YORGA, VAMPIRE, 1970) 


DANGEROUS MISSION (1954) 
RKO Video, $19.95 O/P 


DEAD HEAT (1988) 

New World, $19.95 

Starmaker Video, $19.95 (SP), $9.95 (SLP) 
LD: Image Entertainment, $39.95 


DIARY OF A MADMAN (1962) 
Wood Knapp Video, $9.95. 

Here, an attractive, colorful transfer is short- 
changed by being made available only in the SLP (6 
hour) mode; available only in VHS, this Reginald Le 
Borg film has never received a prestige video release. 
Inexplicably, though the running time remains an 
accurate 96m, the print is missing a short gallery 
scene of father-and-daughter André and Jean D'Arville 
(Edward Colmans and Elaine Devry) informing artist 
Paul Duclasse (Chris Warfield) that his ballerina paint- 
ing has been sold at a high price. The three send for 
champagne and regret that Odette (Nancy Kovack)— 
Paul's wife, who posed for the painting—is not with 
them to celebrate. This scene then dissolved to 
Odette's visit to the home of Simon Cordier (VP), who 
surprises her with the painting on the wall of his study. 


DR. GOLDFOOT AND THE BIKINI MACHINE (1965) 
Label unknown, O/P 

This film was released to video for the first and only 
time on an extended-ength 2-For-1 cassette with 
PAJAMA PARTY (1964), the fourthentry in the “Beach 
Party” series. 


As Matthew Hopkins, his most menacing 
performance, in WITCHFINDER GENERAL 
aka THE CONQUEROR WORM (1968). 


DR. PHIBES RISES AGAIN (1973) 
Vestron/Orion, $19.98 
LD: HBO/Image Entertainment, $59.95 
(with THE ABOMINABLE DR. PHIBES) 

LD (Japan): G98F5373 

Another music rights casualty: no more does VP 
sing “Somewhere Over the Rainbow” as he rows the 
corpse of his beloved Victoria Regina toward their 
blessed reunion. (Since an instrumental version of the 
song closes THE ABOMINABLE DR. PHIBES, the 
rights problem must have centered around VP's vocal 
performance.) Theseries' splendid crescendo... gone. 


DRACULA: THE GREAT UNDEAD (1985) 
Active Video, $39.95 
A made-for-video documentary. 


EDWARD SCISSORHANDS (1990) 
CBS/Fox Video, $94.98 (VHS), $39.95 (LD) 

Tim Burton's expressionistic fantasy features a 
brief, but altogether glorious and touching appear- 
ance by VP as the creator of the titular automoton. 
The film was shown in theaters in the 1.85:1 
widescreen format, but both tape and disc unmask 
the frame (and protectively enlarge certain shots) 
to expose more visual information at the frame's 
top and bottom. This process has a tendency to rob 


scenes not only of their composition, but also of 
their dramatic focus. Vincent's daughter Victoria 
appears briefly as a TV news reporter. 


ESCAPES (1986) 
Prism Video, $79.95 

A dreadful shot-on-video compilation of weakly- 
written stories, à la TWILIGHT ZONE. You haven't 
known embarrassment until you've seen VP dressed 
as a Mailman. 


FAERIE TALE THEATRE: THEBOY WHOLEFT HOME 
TO FIND OUT ABOUT THE SHIVERS (1981) 
Playhouse Video, $19.98 


FAERIE TALE THEATRE: SNOW WHITE AND THE 
SEVEN DWARFS (1984) 
Playhouse Video, $19.98 


FLY, THE (1958) 

CBS/Fox Video, $14.98 

LD: Fox Video, $59.98 (with RETURN OF THE FLY) 
Fox thoughtfully transferred this CinemaScope 

release to video with its phenomenal stereo 

soundtrack intact, but the pan/scan halving of the 

2.35:1 image to 1.33 keeps the sound perpetually 

offbalance. 


Rehearsing a scene that was later cut from THE HAUNTED PALACE. 
Note the stagehand lost in the cemetery! 


With wine-tasting advisor Harry H. Waugh 
on the set of TALES OF TERROR. 


FORD THEATER (1956) 
Label unknown, $29.95 

This 60m tape includes VP and Peter Lorre's “The 
Left Hand of David” (see COLLECTOR'S ITEM), as 
well as “That House Always Wins” starring Jack 
Benny and Dick Powell. 


HAUNTED PALACE, THE (1963) 
HBO Video, $59.98 
LD: HBO/Image Entertainment, $59.95 (with 
THE CURSE OF THE CRIMSON ALTAR, 1969) 
LD (Japan): Warner G98F5370, ¥8,570 

A most underrated film, packaged as Poe but in 
fact an adaptation of H.P. Lovecraft's “The Strange 
Case of Charles Dexter Ward.” It features one of VP's 
most beautifully detailed genre performances—hu- 
mane and romantic, but also a precursor of his work 
in WITCHFINDER GENERAL-and an unforgettable 
Ronald Stein score. Floyd Crosby's Panavision pho- 
tography, however, is cropped in half until just before 
the end titles roll. 

The film is coupled on disc with another of AIP's 
rare excursions into Lovecraft's writings, based on the 
story “Dreams in the Witch's House.” CURSE— 
which was theatrically released in America as THE 
CRIMSON CULT-—is presented in a slightly longer, 
slightly more erotic, cut than was seen in theaters 
here. However, it has been rescored by Kendall 
Schmidt, in a way that makes flagrant the overall 
cheapness of the production. 
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HIS KIND OF WOMAN (1951) 
Republic Home Video, $15.95 
One of VP's greatest comic performances. 


HOUSE OF 1000 DOLLS (1966) 
HBO Video, $59.98 

AIP's domestic theatrical prints of this film ran 
78m, whereas European prints—spiced with occa- 
sional nudity and SEM—ran 90m. 


HOUSE OF THE LONG SHADOWS, THE (1982) 
MGMUA Home Video, $69.95 


HOUSE OF USHER, THE (1960) 
Warner Home Video, $19.98 
LD (Japan): Warner G88F5343, ¥8,570 

Available on laserdisc only in Japan, in a transfer 
that crops Floyd Crosby's Panavision cinematogra- 
phy from 2.35: 1 to 1.33—a paring-away of more than 
half the total image. Should not be confused with the 
far inferior 1990 “remake,” which stars Oliver Reed 
and Donald Pleasance. 


HOUSE OF WAX (1953) 
Wamer Home Video, $59.95 

Alas, not in 3-D—though it would be a natural for 
laserdisc. 


HOUSE ON HAUNTED HILL (1958) 
CBS/Fox Video, $14.98 
Goodtimes Home Video, $9.95 
LD: Fox/Image, $59.98 
(with ATTACK OF THE 50-FOOT WOMAN) 

The laserdisc version—which would have been 
more appropriately paired with THE TINGLER (still 
unavailable!)—is reportedly an inferior pressing, but 
this remains one of VP's definitive roles and, arguably, 
his single most entertaining horror picture. It's so 
amusing... 


IT'S NOT THE SIZE THAT COUNTS (1974) 
Label unknown, $59.98 


JOURNEY INTO FEAR (1974) 
Lightning Video, $59.95 


KEYS OF THE KINGDOM, THE (1944) 
CBS/Fox Video, $29.98 
LD: Fox Video, $49.95 


LAST MAN ON EARTH, THE (1963) 
Sinister Cinema, $19.00 ppd. 

The Italian and American versions of this film are 
signed by two different directors, Ubaldo Ragona and 
Sidney Salkow. This distinction has led to the rumor 


A delightful promotional cartoon for THE COMEDY OF TERRORS (1963) by Jack Manning. 
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More by Manning: Vincent Price, Hazel Court and 
Jane Asher in THE MASQUE OF THE RED DEATH (1964)... 


that the two versions are different, but they are in fact 
identical. Ragona and Salkow co-directed to navigate 
the linguistic barriers of this Italian/American co- 
production. A presskit exists that proves this Ameri- 
can International co-production was originally in- 
tended for release by 20th Century Fox; it was ulti- 
mately released by AIP. 


LAURA (1944) 
Magnetic Video, $59.95 (O/P) 
CBS/Fox Video, $39.98 (LD) 

This classic Hollywood mystery was released on 
videocassette only once, in the earliest days of home 
video, by Magnetic. It has not been reissued on tape 
and remains one of the most requested Fox titles for 
re-release. The laserdisc version includes abrief scene 
deleted from the final cut, which elucidates the precise 
nature of Waldo (Clifton Webb)'s relationship with 
Laura; it follows the film in a separate chapter. 


MADHOUSE (1974) 
HBO Video, $59.98 

Another music rights misfit. The end titles of the 
theatrical version were accompanied by a Gordon Clyde 
song, sung by VP. The video version replaces it with an 
instrumental passage taken frorn elsewhere in the film. 
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MASQUE OF THE RED DEATH, THE (1964) 
Vestron, $59.95 
LD: HBO/Image Entertainment, $59.95 
(with THE PREMATURE BURIAL, 1962) 

LD (Japan): Warner G98F537 1, ¥8,570 

Photographed by Nicolas Roeg, this filmis cropped 
onvideo from 2.35: 1 to 1.33, losing more than half its 
original width; it is also 4m short of its original 
recorded length, which is most likely the fault of time- 
compression or one of AIP's typically inaccurate time- 
counts. The same is true of the Japanese laserdisc. 


MASTER OF THE WORLD (1961) 
Wamer Home Video, $19.98 


MICHAEL JACKSON: MAKING THE "THRILLER" 
VIDEO (1983) 

Vestron Video, OP 

LD: Image Entertainment, $39.95 


MONSTER CLUB, THE (1985) 

Thrillervideo, $39.95 

LD: Thrillervideo/Image Entertainment, $39.95 
Hosted by Elvira. 


OBLONG BOX, THE (1969) 
HBO/Orion, $69.99 
LD: HBO/Image Entertainment, $59.95 
(with THE COMEDY OF TERRORS, 1963) 

LD (Japan): Warner G88F5359, Y8,570 

This title runs 91m on tape and disc, and may be 
a time-compressed transfer of the 95m film. This 
Gordon Hessler film was originally previewed at 101m. 


OFFSPRING, THE (1987) 
IVE Home Video, $14.95 


PIRATE WARRIOR, THE (1964) 
Label unknown, $29.95 


PIT AND THE PENDULUM, THE (1961) 
HBO/Orion, $19.98 
LD (Japan): Warner G88F5344, ¥8,570 

Available on laserdisc only in Japan. Like the 
American cassette, the Japanese disc features a 
cropped transfer of the original 2.35: 1 photography. 


POGO FOR PRESIDENT—“I GO POGO” (1984) 
Walt Disney Home Video, $49.95 
United American Video, $14.95 

An 82m clay animated film featuring the voices of 
Jonathan Winters, Stan Freberg, VP and others. The 
Disney cassette (SP mode) is now out-of-print, but may 
be foundin older stores; the UAV cassettehas a catalogue 
number of 5237 and is available in VHS (LP mode) only. 


... and Joyce Jameson and Vincent Price, tossing Peter Lorre's head around, 
in TALES OF TERROR's “The Black Cat." 


PRIVATE LIVES OF ELIZABETH AND ESSEX, THE 
(1939) 
Key Video, $19.98 


RAVEN, THE (1963) 
Warner Home Video, $19.98 
LD: Image Entertainment, $39.95 
2.35:1 cinematography cropped to 1.33. 


RETURN OF THE FLY, THE (1959) 
CBS/Fox Video, $19.98 (VHS), 
$59.98 (LD, with THE FLY, 1958) 


RUDDIGORE (197?) 
Label unknown, $49.98 


SCREAM AND SCREAM AGAIN (1970) 
Vestron, $69.95, O/P 

Dave Whittaker's original music score—a tribute 
to the eerie jazz soundtracks of the German “Dr. 
Mabuse” and “Edgar Wallace” films of the early 
1960's—was replaced by Orion with another Kendall 
Schmidt session, which sticks so closely to the origi- 
nal that one wonders why they bothered. Particularly 


damaged were the discotheque scenes featuring two 
songs— *Scream and Scream Again” and “When We 
Make Love"— performed live by The Amen Corner. 
Thesongs were replaced with Schmidt instrumentals, 
leaving the group vocalist Dominic King singing 
onstage like a mute. The scuffling shoes of the 
dancing audience is actually louder than the music 
they're dancing to! Theatrical prints also credited Shel 
Talmy—who discovered The Kinks—as “musical di- 
rector.” Thebox design features a starburst proclaim- 
ing “Vincent Price in his 92nd thriller!” It wasn’t even 
his 92nd film. 


SHOCK (1946) 
Video Yesteryear, $29.95 

VP's first starring role. VY's print of this 70m film 
runs only 66m. 


SON OF SINBAD (1955) 
Republic Home Video, $15.95 


SONG OF BERNADETTE, THE (1943) 
Key Video, $19.95 
LD: CBS/Fox Video, $49.95 (2 discs) 
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SOULS FOR SALE (1962) 
Sinister Cinema, $19.00 ppd. 

This Albert Zugsmith cult item is also known as 
CONFESSIONS OF AN OPIUM EATER and SHAD- 
OWS OF CHINATOWN. Set inthe early 19th Century, 
VP's show-stopping opium dream contains images 
from VOODOO WOMAN, EARTH VS. THE SPIDER, 
and INVASION OF THE SAUCERMEN! Eugene Lourie 
(GORGO) was the art director. 


SPIRITS OF THE DEAD (1967) 
LD (Japan): SF0980069 (¥9,900—O/P) 

Not really a VP film, but included here for the 
sake of completion. This out-of-print disc was once 
available in Japan under the film's original French 
title Histoires Extraordinaires and is the Euro- 
pean version of the film, not AIP's. The print there- 
fore does not contain VP's prologue and epilogue 
recitals of Poe's *Spirits of the Dead," but Federico 
Fellini's incredible “Toby Dammit” segment is 
4m longer! 


TALES OF TERROR (1962) 
Wamer Home Video, $19.98 


TABOOS AROUND THE WORLD (1965) 
Classic Cinema Entertainment, $N/A 

This incomplete version of Romolo Marcellini's 
I Tabu—cutto 86m from the 100m original—reflects 
the original export content of the film, and not 
TABOOS OF THE WORLD the post-produced ver- 
sion released by American International Pictures. 
Therefore, the “commentary” by VP used in theatrical 
prints is not included. 


TEN COMMANDMENTS, THE (1956) 
Paramount Home Video, $29.95 
LD: Paramount, $39.95 (2 discs) 

Last year, Paramount announced that a 35th 
Anniversary re-release of this title on CAV laserdisc 
($89.95) would appear in time for Christmas 1991; it 
is now scheduled for Easter 1992. Obviously, the 
previous versions will remain available, but will be 
rendered instantly obsolete by the new disc. 


THEATRE OF BLOOD (1973) 
MGMUA Home Video, $59.95 
LD: Image Entertainment, $39.95 

Image tells us that the laserdisc is either deleted or 
nearing deleted status; look for $15 cutout copies in 
Tower Video and Camelot Music bins. 


THREE MUSKETEERS, THE (1948) 
MGM/UA Home Video, $24.95 (VHS), $34.98 (LD) 
VP makesasplendid Richelieu, andthe Technicolor 
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photography and choreographed gymnastics are a 
feast for the eyes. 


TOMB OF LIGEIA, THE (1965) 
Thorn/HBO, $59.99 
LD: Image Entertainment, $59.98 
(with THE CONQUEROR WORM, 1968). 
Robert Towne's screenplay is so good, one actu- 
ally wishes Poe had written it. 


TOWER OF LONDON, THE (1962) 
Wood Knapp Video, $9.95 

This is Roger Corman's B&W Richard III opus, 
and should notbe confused with the far-superior 1939 
Universal production of the same name, in which VP 
appeared with Boris Karloff and Basil Rathbone. The 
SLP-mode tape is complete, unlike TV prints (which 
tend tobe 10m short) and MGM United's 16mm rental 
prints (4m short). 


TROUBLE WITH GIRLS, THE (1969) 
MGMUA Home Video, $19.95 

Will the real King please stand up? Vincent and 
Elvis, with VP displaying a far more impressive collec- 
tion of fashion capes. Originally titled THE 
CHATTAQUA, this film was released at 97m but was 
reviewed at 101m and 104m; the video release con- 
tains the longest version. Cropped to 1.33 from 2.35, 
as are rnore Elvis films than his fans should allow. 


TV CLASSICS (1953) 
MPI Home Video, $19.95 

A 55m compilation of episodes from the Golden 
Age of Television, including “Dream Job”—an epi- 
sode of ABC SUMMER THEATER starring VP, originally 
broadcast 7/13/53. 


TWICE-TOLD TALES (1963) 
MGMUA Home Video, $59.95 

Three Nathaniel Hawthorne stories, well-cast but 
cheap-looking and hopelessly stagebound. 


TWO FUN SHOWS (1950-6) 

Label unknown, $29.95 

This tape includes an episode of “Pantomime Quiz,” 
in which celebrity guests engaged contestants in 
games of Charades. VP was a frequent guest on this 
program. 


WHALES OF AUGUST, THE (1987) 
Nelson Entertainment, $14.98 (VHS), $34.98 (LD) 


WHILE THE CITY SLEEPS (1956) 
Republic Video, $15.95 (VHS), $29.98 (LD) 


Robert 


Towne 


| love Vincent. He's 
very sweet... but I 
think [TOMB OF 
LIGEIA] would have 
been better if it had 
been done with a man 
who didn’t look like a 
necrophiliac to begin 
with. Going in, you 
suspect that Vincent 
could bang cats, 
chickens, girls, dogs, 
everything! You just 
feel that necrophilia 
might be one of his 
Basic Things. At the 
outset, Corman told 
me he wouldn't cast 
Vincent Price but, 
when it was done, he 
called me in L.A. from 
London. He told me he 
had cast Vincent, and 
added ‘It's okay, we've 
got Marlene Dietrich's 
makeup man.’ I’ve 
never been able to 
figure out what 
difference that made! 


—THE CRAFT OF THE 
SCREENWRITER 
by John Brady (1981) 
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BIBLIO WATCHDOG 


STEP RIGHT UP! 
I'M GONNA SCARE 


THE PANTS OFF 
AMERICA 


MEMOIRS OF A 
B-MOVIE MOGUL 
By William Castle 


Pharos Books, 264 pps., 
$12.95 (softcover) 


Reviewed by Tim Lucas 


A T LAST, THE BOOK most of us have 
been waiting 15 years to read is available again! 

Out-of-print before many of his fans knew it 
existed, the first edition of William Castle's autobiog- 
raphy (Putnam's, 1976) is nowone of the hardest-to- 
acquire books on the subject of horror films. Pharos 
Books has now reissued this precious relic in an 
affordably-priced, softcover edition. The original 
manuscript has been supplemented with a giddy and 
colorful introduction by John Waters, who owns and 
reveres the original hardcover and demonstrates a 
potent grasp of the subject's connotations (“When | 
was a little kid, | always wanted to sit on William 
Castle's lap instead of Santa's..."). There is also a 
filmography, laconically annotated by Michael Weldon 
(LETS KILL UNCLE, a 1966 movie that Castle 
himself fails to mention, is a *Technicolor murder 
mystery with kids and Nigel Green"). 

As for STEP RIGHT UP! itself, it is very much a 
creation of “Hollywood's Greatest Showman,” but 
also an unintentionally revealing examination of 
Castle's creative motivations. In one of the later 
chapters, Castle mentions attending a dinner party 
where a psychiatrist attributed his interest in horror to 
something “deep in my subconscious... some terrify- 
ing incident that happened when | was very young." 
Castle never confronts that activating traurna, but the 
most vivid passages of his memoirs are those which 
evoke painful memories—his experience as a sum- 
mer camp outcast who found acceptance playing the 
double-jointed “Spider Boy” at a fund-raising circus; 
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the maiming onstage accident of a promising young 
Broadway actress; his professional embarrassments 
asa young wanna-be at Columbia; and, especially, his 
near-death experiences after producing ROSEMARYS 
BABY (1968). It was from such desperate corners of 
experience that his greatest exploitation brainstorms 
were born— How can | save my ass?" is a recurring 
theme. When Castle writes warmly about people, 
suchas his benefactors HarryCohn andAlbert “Papa” 
Strunsky, his affections are usually intwined with guilt. 
As for the joys of his career, they are given far shorter 
shrift; less than 40 pages are devoted to his Golden 
Era horror hits—MACABRE (1958), HOUSE ON 
HAUNTED HILL (1959), THE TINGLER (1959), 13 
GHOSTS (1960), HOMICIDAL (1961), and MR. 
SARDONICUS (1961)—and evidence suggests that 
these recollections are, in all probability, equal parts 
Truth and... well, Showmanship. In terms of reading 
pleasure, his fans would probably have it no other way. 

| wish that Pharos Books had maintained the first 
edition's photo section or, better yet, created one of 
their own; one expects more visual thrills, more 
hoopla, from a William Castle Production and from 
the publishers of THE PSYCHOTRONIC MOVIE CALEN- 
DAR. Even so, until Columbia Tristar astonishes Man- 
kind by announcing “The William Castle Collec- 
tion” on laserdisc, | can'timagine ahappier occurence 
than the renewed availability of this book. Buy two for 
the lean years ahead! 

Which reminds me: does anyone out there have a 
used ZOTZ coin for sale? 4 


THE LETTERBOX 


TWO UGLY HEADS 
SWAPPED 


To quote your review of IWAS | We should have noticed this our- l'dalsoliketo correcttwo errors 
A TEENAGE FRANKENSTEIN [VW | selves, and we regret the stumble. | | made in earlier letters to you. My 
8:14-15], *Can anyone forget the | IWASATEENAGEFRANKENSTEIN | excerpted letter in VW 5:61 stated 
severed headin thebirdcage?” Well, | was a Herman Cohen production | that [Nicolas Roeg's] BAD TIMING: 
RCA/Columbia Home Video cer- | andoneofAIP's earliest “negative | A SENSUAL OBSESSION was re- 
tainly did. pick-up” releases. Cohen's pro- | leased by Pan-Canadian Video. | 

Those of us who know the film | duction offices are based in Lon- | received that information second- 
look forwardto that scene asoneof | don, which may explain why an | hand, and subsequent research 
the punchlines of the movie, but | incompleteBritishprintwasused. | shows that it was probably incor- 
those who aren't so familiar might | What this doesn't explain is why, | rect. The version | described ap- 
thinksomethingisa little odd about | when the film was aired on | peared on City-TV, a Toronto sta- 
thewaythe preceding scene [ofthe | Cinemax just prior to its video | tion that frequently runs its late- 
Monsterattacking GaryConway]is | release, acompleteprintwithcolor | night movies uncut (in the sense 
cut-off in mid-strangle. The British | climax was shown! that they don't editviolence, nudity, 
Censor Board's approval certifi- or strong language). It started with 
cate, which rears its ugly head be- both the Pan-Canadian and the 
fore the film starts, should have HE ERECTION Rank “Gong Man” logos. | don't 
tipped me off. | suspect that to | — ——— — ——— — ———-—— | know what the running time was. | 
capture those final, precious, I have just finished looking | can say that the atrocious presen- 
bleached-out moments of color at | through VW *9and (asusual) con- | tation of this Panavision feature 
the end, a chopped British master | gratulations are due. | particularly | ruined the film's cinematography 
was all RCA could find! Even TV | enjoyed the “Cutting Room Floor" | andmadeitanordealtositthrough. 
prints are more completethanthis! | piece about the bastardization of In the case of ELIMINATORS, 

Despite this, | applaud RCA | [Aleksandr Ptushko's] Sadko [VW | Cineplex-Odeon's box does not list 
Columbia's decisionto buy40-odd | 9:48:53]. HereyoustatethatSinis- | “Hi-Fi Stereo"—it makes no refer- 
AIP titles for release, and hope that | ter Cinema's tape runs 71m 16s.1 | encetothe sound. | didn'tlearn that 
their future choices will be a little | tapedalongerversion off late night 
more carefully researched. television several years ago; it Turning the tables on cameraman 

A. Brent Armstrong | clocks-in at 78m 3s (plus an 8s | John Coquillon on the set of 
Valencia, CA | Lorimar logo at the end). CRY OF THE BANSHEE (1971). 
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the film was in stereo until | saw the 
Playhouse Video box and, subse- 
quently, the film. The movie's cred- 
its make no reference either to 
Dolby or Ultra Stereo, which leads 


DRESSES 


PHAROS BOOKS 

200 Park Avenue 

New York, NY 10166-0079 
(212) 692-3700 


SINISTER CINEMA 

P.O. Box 4369 

Medford, OR 97501-0168 
(503) 773-6860 


SOMETHING WEIRD VIDEO 
c/o Mike Vraney 

P.O. Box 33664 

Seattle, WA 98133 

(206) 361-3759 


TECHMEDIA VIDEO 
80 Elm St. 
Peterborough, NH 03458 


ASIAN VIDEO SOURCES: 


NYUE ENTERPRISES 
61-A Walker Street, 2nd Floor 
New York, NY 10013 


WHITE DRAGON VIDEO 
46 Tweedrock Crescent 
West Hill, Ontario, M1E 4L5 
Canada 


LD'S|JAPANESE IMPORTS: 


LASER'S EDGE 

2103 N. Veteran's Parkway 
Suite 100 

Bloomington, IL 61704 
(309) 662-9347 


LASER ISLAND 

1810 Voorhies Avenue, 
Brooklyn, NY 11235 
(718) 743-2425 


SIGHT AND SOUND 
27 Jones Road 
Waltham, MA 02154 
(617) 894-8633 


me to believe that theatrical prints 
were in mono. This puts ELIMINA- 
TORS in the same category as 
NIGHT OF THE COMET, RED 
SONJA, and A NIGHTMARE ON 
ELM STREET 3: DREAM WAR- 
RIORS, in that the video versions 
are in stereo while the theatrical 
prints weren't (I assume!), because 
no mention was made on the films 
themselves. 
| also wrote that MAD FOXES 
mayhave been available in Ontario 
uncut at one time. Now that I've 
finally been able to see the film, | 
can say that this seerns pretty un- 
likely. The copy | saw went way 
beyond what was acceptable in 
Ontario at that time. Interestingly, 
the copy | saw ran 80m and | 
couldn't see the cuts your writer 
mentioned. With a different copy 
for almost every province, it can be 
frustrating for Canadian videophiles 
to track down complete prints. 
John Charles 
Ontario, Canada 


NO NOSE GROWING HERE 


In the most recent issue of VW, 
your review of fairy tales on video 
includes mention of PINOCCHIO 
[VW 9:10-11], an interesting Rus- 
sian animated feature. You stated 
that the original title of the film was 
probably THE GOLDEN KEY or 
THE ADVENTURES OF BUR- 
ATINO, but that further informa- 
tion could not be located. Two 
sources make reference to aSoviet 
animated film entitled THEADVEN- 
TURES OF BURATINO, released in 
1959, THE COMPLETE KODAK ANI- 
MATIONBOOK byCharles Solomon 
and Ron Stark (1983) lists the trans- 
lated title and directors only, while 
Bruno Edera's FULL LENGTH ANI- 
MATED FEATURE FILMS (1977, ed- 
ited by John Halas) provides the 
original title (Priklutschenlja 
Buratino), more extensive cred- 
its, and a still. The directors of this 
Soyuzmultfilm production were 
Ivan lvanov-Vano and Dimitri 


Babichenko, the former an impor- 

tant force in short and feature ani- 

mated films in Russia for many 
years. 

Jack R. Pretty 

Cincinnati, OH 


Judging from the still included in 
Edera's book, this is indeed the 
film retitled and released by United 
American Video. Edera also lists 
the film's original running time as 
67m, whichmeans that 1 7m were 
shom from the US release version. 


IN SPACE NO ONE CAN 
HEAR YOU SNOOZE 


Today | received VW's “James 
Cameron Laser Invasion” issue, 
and | must correct an omission! 
How could you notice such small 
things as car transmissions and 
television behinds as set dress- 
ings and miss what | am about to 
mention? 

Although you mentioned the 
added scene of Hudson (Bill Paxton) 
bragging, you failed to notice that 
the scene appears out of sequence. 
The scene was supposed to take 
place before the dropship disem- 
barks from the Sulaco warship, 
and was supposed to end with Hicks 
(Michael Biehn) yanking Hudson 
back into his seat and ordering him 
to “Save it for later.” On disc, the 
scene appears before the dropship 
lands and Hicks’ reprimand has 
been cut. No problemo, right? 
Wrong. 

During the drop, Hicks falls 
asleep. “Somebody wake up 
Hicks,” sneers Apone. Well, during 
the bragging, Hicks can clearly be 
seen, watching Hudson like a hawk. 
The shot cuts to Hicks slumped 
over in sleep, then cuts back again 
to him glaring at Hudson. 

I'd call that a continuity flaw 
worth mentioning! 

Scott Foster 
Vancouver, B.C., Canada 


I'd call that a Hudson Hawk. d 


“Fascinating... 


VIDEO WATCHDOG 


is the best effort of its kind l've seen!” 
—VINCENT PRICE 
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No. 7, Sep/Oct 1991 
Barbara Steele Interview 
and Videography, 
TERROR-CREATURES FROM 
THE GRAVE, Rothman's 
TRACK OF THE VAMPIRE 


Video `= 
WatchdoG 


No. 8, Nov/Dec 1991 
Dario Argento's TERROR AT 
THE OPERA, The Russian 
Fairy Tales of Aleksandr 
Ptushko Part 1, John 
Carpenter, Freddie Francis. 


Video * 
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No, 9, Jan/Feb 1992 
Childhood Productions, 
The Russian Fairy Tales 
of Aleksandr Ptushko 
Part 2, MAGIC VOYAGE OF 
SINBAD, Terence Fisher. 


Video 
WatchdoG 


No. 10, Mar/Apr 1992 
TERMINATOR 2: JUDGMENT 
DAY, ALIENS, MR. ARKADIN 
vs. CONFIDENTIAL REPORT, 
CARRIE, FANTASIA, 


(TITIAN Part 3). 
Prices effective through 
July 3, 1992 


© 
Video» ® 6-Issue Subscription 


— | Back Issues (ea.) 
d 343, 5, 6, 7,8, 9, 10 
P.O. Box 5283 *14 
Cincinnati, OH 45205-0283 
(513) 471-8989 


MasterCard 


U.S. funds only. Unless otherwise specified, subscriptions 
begin with next available issue. Back issues are not included. 


Tus VIDEO WATCHDOG BOOK by Tim Lucas collects, 
revises and updates all 32 " Video Watchdog" columns— 
originally published in GOREZONE and VIDEO TIMES — and 
more! Packed with facts and filled with rare stills, this 
attractive perfect-bound volume is the essential 
companion to VIDEO WATCHDOG Magazine! 


The first 1,000 copies sold 
will be signed and numbered 
by the author and shipped 
prior to the publication date! 
Hurry, while supplies last! 


Full Color Cover 
by Stephen R. Bissette! 


Coming September 1, 1992! 


$19.95—USA * $24.95—Outside USA 
Order by VISA/MasterCard or send Cash, 
Check or Money Order in US funds to: 
VIDEO WATCHDOG BOOKS 
P.O. Box 5283 
Cincinnati, OH 45205-0283 
Or call: (513) 471-8989 


Never- 
before- 
published 
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Special 
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Jack Arnold * William Castle * Citizen Kane 
The Devil and Daniel Webster * Vincent Price 


